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MAO, "BENEFACTOR OF THE EAST’ 


; ARXISM, every good communist believes, 
is wisdom’s last word. In contrast to all 
lhe mystic bunkum hitherto put forward, Marx, 
me is convinced, was the first to discover a 100% 
«cientific solution of all current problems. Marx, 
s Engels said at his graveside, “discovered the 
‘aw of evolution in economics, just as Darwin 
Hiscovered the law of evolution in organic nature; 
Marx discovered the simple fact hitherto con- 
realed by an overgrowth of ideology, that the 
degree of economic development forms the foun- 
ation upon which State institutions, legal con- 
‘eptions, art and even the religious ideas of a 
iven people at a given epoch have been evolved.” 
apitalism and wage slavery are therefore phases, 
which must shortly pass away by inner necessity 
-hrough a Proletarian Revolution, after which in 
Hue course, but inevitably, will dawn the perfect 
Hay of a Classless Society. 

It is this certitude held by a burning faith, which 
‘aspires Communists. That they are on the win- 
ing side, as can be proved “scientifically”; that 

apitalism is just an out of date relic of the past, 

hich everywhere is collapsing by its own reac- 
ionary weight: such beliefs are the fundamentals 
bf their fanatical will to victory. 

In this fanatical faith there is, of course, no dif- 
erence between Communists the world over, ex- 

ept perhaps that Asiatics possess it in greater 
intensity than Occidentals. The reason for this 
is a psychological one, which seems to have es- 
aped notice so far. To the Asiatic, ‘‘capitalism” 
is synonymous with “occidental capitalism’; it 
is the White Man’s industrial system, by which 
means he has been able to hold the culturally 
superior Orient to ransom and to reduce its people 
o the level of coolies, of ‘‘gooks’. Bred in the 
tadition that this system constitutes the most high- 
ly developed stage of human progress, from which 
e is excluded by fate, he then, all of a sudden, 

ears Marx proclaim that all this is so much moth- 
beaten tinsel, about to fall to shreds at the touch 
of the oppressed’s finger,—and one can realize 
with what elemental force this compensation of 
+ 


his inferiority complex sweeps the soul of an 
Asiatic. 

And does this psychological factor not perhaps 
explain also why the Russians themselves, so 
despised for their cultural backwardness by their 
fellow-Europeans, have so easily accepted an 
ideology, which placed them in the van of Progress, 
instead of in its rear? It certainly applies to all 
people once imperialistically exploited by the 
White Man—the exception which proves the rule 
being India, of whose people so many for gen- 
erations already have mastered the White Man’s 
magic, have won Nobel prizes, have launched 
vast industrial enterprises, and, generally speaking, 
have proved to all and sundry, that they can even 
beat the White Man at his own game,—be that 
administration, science or—cricket. 

Not so China, whose quasi-autonomy has pre- 
cluded its people from the benefits of Imperial 
Rule, only to saddle them with all its drawbacks 
and excesses. One easily understands, therefore, 
why in China the heady draught of Communism 
should have been so greedily gulped down, leading 
to a mass frenzy amongst the least mature and 
most indoctrinated sections and being received with 
quiet satisfaction even by the masses in general, 
who feel pride in having at last got ahead of 
the White Man, who, so far from being most 
“advanced”, is now seen to be a loathsome old 
fool, still clinging to an order which is actually 
burying him under its ruins, whilst he, the Chinese 
Communist, is marching with clenched fists at 
the head of humanity into a future that is all 
his own. (Incidentally this explains, why Chiang’s 
appeal is as nothing compared to the one so 
powerfully exercised by Mao). 

But will one not object, that after all Marx and 
Lenin also were White Men and that Communist 
China is still following docilely in the wake of the 
Russians ? 

As for Marx, he is already a mythical figure, 
no longer thought of as the national of any coun- 
try. Lenin is certainly held to have elaborated 
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his ideas and to have improved on the primitive 
formulation of them. So has Stalin to some ex- 
tent—but here the leader of the Chinese Com- 
munists becomes a little hesitant. After all, Mao 
Tzetung made the Chinese Communist Revolution 
a success on lines contrary to the Stalinesque pre- 
scription. Mao has always very much gone his 
own way and has established his Chinese People’s 
Republic without the aid of the Russian Army: 
a feat also achieved by Tito alone. As a Com- 
munist he naturally feels as one with Russian 
Communists,—but for all the fraternization, it is 
not difficult to hear in Mao’s speeches and writ- 
ings a note of superiority, mingled with just the 
hint of a suspicion that the Kremlin may be 
“deviating”. 

Last June was published in Peking and much 
propagandized a pamphlet of Mao’s, “On Prac- 
tice’, written by him in 1937. The curious title 
hides the fact that it deals with Pragmatism, which 
Mao is now supposed to have discovered; and in 
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his applying it to Chinese Communism, it 1s 
easy to see an ideological basis from which to 
argue the truth of a Chinese “practice” of Com- 


munism, for the pragmatic reason that it works | 
in China. Indeed, it is perhaps not fanciful to 


anticipate a stage when failures in Russian Com- 


munism will be ascribed to its having deviated from 


the true line, pursued of course by Mao. 


Chinese amour propre is certainly going to find 


a way of compensating any possible inferiority 
complex that might develop in regard to the Rus- 
sians,—and the most obvious one is the hailing 
of ‘our’ Mao Tzetung as the only true prophet 
of Communism in the world, the only one in the 
true line of succession. from Marx and Lenin, not 
only a “Benefactor of the East” (the meaning of 
Tzetung), but of the whole world. 

For all we know, might not Russia abjure Com- 
munism before China will? 
perhaps deserves to be kept in mind by those 
shaping our future policies. 

H. C. E. ZACHARIAS 


CATHOLIC IRELAND 


WENTY years had passed by since I visited 

Ireland the last time. Much changed in 
the world since 1931. The Nazi Empire rose 
up and disappeared. Italian Fascism, too, went. 
The Soviet Empire spread across Europe, and 
China became Communist. The United States of 
America became the paramount Western power, 
while Great Britain, exhausted by the Second 
World War, entered difficult times. Mighty so- 
cial, religious and political changes took place 
everywhere. . 

Yet Ireland remained the same. It is, with- 
out the slightest doubt, the most Catholic country 
in the world. Fr. W. J. Lockington, S.J., wrote 
in 1920 in his book ‘“The Soul of Ireland’: “En- 
ter the Dublin Pro-Cathedral any week at 11 
o'clock in the morning and you will find it 
packed to the doors for the Low Mass.” It was 
in 1931, ten years later, when I visited Dublin. 
The two stormy decades came and went. On No- 
vember 13th, Tuesday, 1951, I again was in 
Dublin and entered the Pro-Cathedral at 10 a.m. 
The Low Mass at the high altar was in progress. 
The immense building was packed. All the seats 
in the main aisles and transept were taken. 


People stood at passages and around the en- 
trance. The atmosphere of intense devotion and 
recollection reigned supreme. Men, young and 
old, were as numerous as women. One hour 
later I went to the parish church of St. Theresa, 
off Grafton Street. The Low Mass at the high 
altar was in progress. The big church was even 
more crowded than the Pro-Cathedral. It is said 


An eventuality that — 


that 400,000 communions are distributed in St. — 


Francis Xavier Church alone. The daily Masses 
there begin at 6:00 a.m. and continue until 11:30 
a.m. In some Belgian and Dutch towns one can 
see similar vast congregations, but on Sundays 
or holy days, not on week days. In France, 
Anglican England or Lutheran Sweden such 
crowds are rare occurances even on great festivals. 
Church-going in Dublin is 100%. I discussed 
the matter with a Dublin parish priest. His parish 
has 6,000 people, of whom only six adults do not 
go to church—and this is a working-class parish. 
Such extraordinary church-going is not confined 
to Dublin. It is equally good in Cork, Water- 
ford, Limerick and other Irish cities, British North- 
ern Ireland included. The same is true of coun- 
try districts. Irish rural parishes are big and 
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_ scattered while churches are small. They are not 
_ only packed but people stand around them. 


There is no shortage of priestly or religious 
vocations in Ireland. The small Diocese of Ossory 
has 120 priests for 30 parishes. Not only is Ireland 
adequately provided with clergy but the Irish 
train priests in the Lazarist Dublin Seminary for 
all English-speaking countries of the British Com- 
monwealth and the United States. There is also 
_ any number of missionary priests for Asia, Africa, 

Oceania, etc. The Irish Sisters of Mercy, founded 
in 1832, have now more than 25,000 sisters, of 
whom nearly 10,000 are in the U.S. A. The Irish 
Sisters of Charity, founded about the same time 
are also very numerous. Besides, the Irish pro- 
vide any amount of recruits for other religious 
orders, men and women. 


I spent nearly a fortnight in November, 1951, 
in the splendid Cistercian Abbey of Mount Mel- 
leray in Southern Ireland. This great Abbey was 
founded by a group of penniless men in 1833 on 
the slopes of the wild and barren Knockmealdowns 
mountains. This wilderness is now a splendid 
estate of 1600 acres, a model of an agricultural 
establishment. The Abbey has also a seminary, 
or school, for 160 boys with a department for 
philosophy. A great number of the former boys 
became bishops or regular and secular priests all 
over the world. The Abbey has 145 monks, in- 
cluding over 25 novices, and that after two large 
new foundations within ten years. Five flourish- 
ing Abbeys were founded from Mount Melleray, 
including New Melleray in lowa, U.S. A. While 
so many Cistercian Abbeys in Europe complain 
of the acute shortage of lay-brothers, more than, 
or half of, the Mount Melleray Community is made 
up of them. The Abbey recently erected a mag- 
nificent new church, a real architectural gem. The 
Abbey is a center of pilgrimage for people from 
all over Ireland. Church services are perfect and 
the Abbey’s confessors are renowned. 


The Catholics form 95% of the population of 
Eire and 75% for the whole of Ireland, the 
Protestant Ulster included. Catholic Ireland 
presents a splendid picture, but there are spots 
even on the sun. The visitor soon becomes aware 
that the country is remote, old-fashioned, pro- 
vincial. It is shielded by the sea against the cor- 
roding influences of revolutionary Europe and 
the prosperous and materialist America alike. 
The Irish clergy have not to contend with apostate 
masses like in France or even in Belgium or Ger- 
many. People look upon them as their leaders, 
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who helped them to attain their independence. 
They are extremely generous to the clergy and 
support them very well indeed. The Irish priests 
are even better off than the Belgian and could 
not be compared with the French, who are out- 
right poor. 


The high social standing of the Irish clergy 
and their comfortable standard of living has 
drawbacks. There is a sense of security won 
after a long, hard struggle with numerous and 
powerful adversaries, a tendency to cling to old 
ways in the rapidly-changing world. There are 
several agencies of Lay Apostolate, including the 
celebrated Legion of Mary, but there is no Cath- 
olic social action, similar to the French or Bel- 
gian, no Catholic trade unions, farmer unions, 
youth movements and so on. Among the Cath- 
olic patrons there lingers still the spirit of the 
nineteenth century. Why have all these organiza- 
tions, some Irish priests argue? People are de- 
vout, regular church-goers. We have no diffi- 
culties. On the Continent there is another story, 
but not here. 


It must be admitted that Irish Catholicism is of 
the well-known traditional brand. It reflects all 
the strong and weak points of the Counter-Refor- 
mation. The methods of the latter saved Catho- 
licism in Ireland in the tragic sixteenth, seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. How far they 
are suitable now is a debatable point. I was 
struck with the Irish liturgical customs. They 
are far removed from those of the countries 
touched by the Liturgical Movement. It is true, 
churches are packed for weekdays’ services, but 
the spirit of the corporate worship is lacking. The 
priest says the Low Mass at the high altar. The 
crowd in the pews takes no notice of him. Some 
say their rosary, others meditate, the remainder 
say their own prayer. They could do so just 
as well without the priest. On Sundays each 
Low Mass is provided with a short sermon. The 
High or Sung Masses are used only on rare oc- 
casions. This system of worship would certainly 
surprise the leaders of the Catholic Liturgical 
Movement and would strike them as inadequate. 


The Irish are, no doubt, very religious, but their 
religion is of the traditional variety. Once re- 
moved from their environment and confronted 
with modern irreligion in Great Britain, Austra- 
lia, Canada or even in U. S. A., a good many 
Irishmen cease to practice their religion. The so- 
called ‘leakage’ among the Catholics in Great 
Britain is mainly due to Irish immigrants. It seems 
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to.those who studied the problem that a good 
many Irish are not instructed well enough to 
withstand the acid test of modern irreligion once 
they are out of their habitat. In this respect the 
Belgian and French Catholics are far better armed. 
Compared with the Belgian or French clergy, the 
Irish priests seem provincial and old-fashioned. 
They lack the imagination and the boldness of 
the former. The Irish standard of scholarship, 
too, could be improved. It is too unimaginative. 


The Irish provincialism is not confined to the 
Catholic clergy. It is shared by the Irish Pro- 
testants as well. The remoteness of Ireland from 
the great centers of culture is, no doubt, the ex- 
planation. Dr. Moss in his interesting study of 
Irish Anglicanism in ‘“The Anglican Communion” 
(Oxford University Press, 1948) says that “the 
Church of Ireland looks like a survival of mid- 
Victorian Anglicanism” (p. 265). Many Irish 
Anglicans were much offended with this state- 
ment. I fear that Dr. Moss’ definition can be 
applied to the Catholic Ireland as well, not mere- 
ly to the Victorian elaborate altars with ornate 


NO TRUE 


N\A a vast number of people the convic- 


tion prevails that labor has attained the 
ends to which it aspired since the introduction of 
industrialism. And this is true, many workers 
today enjoy standards of life which would have 
appeared fantastic in the nineteenth century. The 
fact is, the masses, partly through their own ex- 
ertions, have participated in the great changes 
science affected in this era of progress. But al- 
though the leveling of wealth, the abolition of 
extreme poverty, general education, improvement 
in health and longevity, the growth of comfort 
and recreation, as has been said, are outstanding 
results of the development society experienced 
in the nineteenth century, the fact remains that 
in a large measure the progress referred to and 
the advantages gained have been bought at the 
price of the sweat and blood of those millions 
of workers who were for so long at the mercy 
of capital and the “free” labor market. Consid- 
ering all things, what is called Labor should have 
proceeded much faster and further that it has 
towards emancipation of the mass from the prop- 
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decorations, statues, etc., but also to the ways of 
devotion and to social life. Dublin looks, in a 
way, like London did in the age of Charles Dick- 
ens, particularly in its slums with wanning hordes 
of children, not too well dressed or cared for. 


To sum up: No doubt Ireland is the most 
Catholic country in the world. In it there is 
splendid material to be used for the conversion 
of the world to Christ, but the Irish clergy could 
be more imaginative, more broad-minded, more 
progressive in the best sense of the word, than 
itis now. It could adopt a good deal of methods 
and ways used with such success in Belgium 
or France, where the corroding influence of irre- 
ligion and indifferentism is so strong. The Irish 
clergy are good, no doubt, but they could be 
better still. Then only they can reconvert the 
nations of Western Europe as their ancestors did 
in the eighth century in so many places of France, 
Germany, Switzerland, Austria and Italy. They 
need a better understanding of the modern world 
and its problems. 

S. BOLSHAKOFF, PH.D 
Oxford 


SOLUTION 


ettyless state which continues to prevail. For neith- 
er savings accounts nor mortgaged homes may be 
considered true guarantors of permanent owner- 
ship of property. 

It is particularly sad to contemplate at this time 
the struggles the laboring masses were obliged 
to engage in for so long to vindicate the funda- 
mental rights of their existence. How much blind- 
ness, how much folly, how much inhumanity of 
the most accursed kind went into that tragedy 
of the unrestricted regime! And at all times, to 
this day, avaricious acquisitiveness, lust for money 
and power strive for supremacy. The ugliness 
of the facts of the story should be evident to all; 
men should strive even to undo, to the extent 
possible to them, the mistakes and evils committed 
by former generations and to eradicate the results 
of the inhumanity and injustice the men of the 
nineteenth century, misled by false doctrines, were 
guilty of. Not even Catholics, guided as they are 
supposed to be by the great papal Encyclicals, 
may be always counted on to adopt the counsels 
of the Gospels regarding the obligations of justice 
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and charity, whenever self-interest clamors for 


-fecognition. Hence, it is the teachings of Christian 


Solidarity, as a social system, make no headway. 


How rapidly, on the other hand, did not the 
doctrines of Liberalism win the day for Capitalism! 
It granted capital and enterprise the freedom to 
make money and to accumulate wealth without 
let or hindrance. Capital and’ enterprisers still 
mourn the loss of this absolute freedom, to profit 


and use every opportunity to secure for themselves 


the old cherished rights. 


That is one explanation for the conditions we 
have discovered to prevail in a certain mid-western 
community. While the town in question should 
possess the character of an ideal Catholic com- 
munity, where the swum cuique prevailed since 
the days of the pioneers over a hundred years 
ago, the facts to our knowledge tell a different 
story. The people, although of a common an- 
cestry and members of one parish, are divided 
economically. The owners of the one, long es- 
tablished industry of the community were opposed 
to organizing the workers. Their pastor, not 
alone favored but helped to promote the union. 
His actions were resented by the pillars of the 
church who took their complaint to the Bishop, 
but without avail. Today, a Union exists in the 
town; its secretary has come there from the East 
where he had been connected for some time 
with the ACTU. Although not a novice in this 
field of work and accustomed to the slums of 
the great metropolitan area, this observer was 
astonished by the appaling conditions he found 
to exist in a quasi-rural environment. One of 
his impressions, after leaving behind the bright 
lights of prosperous middle-town, are related by 
the organizer in this statement: 


“Tt was quite a change from the wealthy homes 
of X and Z to come upon the poorly built home 


of this man and his family on one of the rural 


routes outside the city. His four motherless chil- 
dren in shabby, thin, worn clothing gathered 
round us as he told me about the conditions at 
the place where he works. Shortly after his wife 
died last year and he was left alone with his 
four young children—the oldest was twelve, the 
youngest under two—he was laid off for four 
months even though he had three years seniority, 
and men who had only a month on the job and 
with no family responsibilities were kept on. This 


- man is now paid $1.10 an hour and he is a skilled 
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furniture worker. The only reason why he is 
getting a $1.10 and the others in the plant are 
getting over $1.00, is that the plant has govern- 
ment contracts and under the Walsh-Healey Act, 
as amended recently, all such workers must now 
receive $1.00 an hour minimum. But the workers. 
receive no paid holidays, vacations or sick pay. 
They have no seniority, can be moved from job 
to job, and in case of a power failure or shortage 
of materials they are sent home with no compen- 
sation—last week they only worked a total of 
sixteen hours in one department because of ma- 
terial shortages. No worker in the plant knows 
what the other is getting.” 


It is in the golden Middle West these condi- 
tions exist. The at times autocratic actions of 
labor unions, enjoying what approaches a monop- 
oly, hide from general knowledge the fact that 
the benefits of organization do not as yet extend 
to all wage workers. The day is not yet when, 
as in the days of the guilds, membership in a 
corporation intended to promote the vocational 
life and activities of all workers, is self under- 
stood. Whenever this will come to pass, the 
common good and not the interests of capital 
will predominate. At least the same people will 
not praise and exalt the family and family life, 
while they permit the most abominable housing sit- 
uation to create serious problems of a moral and 
economic nature for the masses, and then wonder 
about juvenile delinquency and the increase of 
crime! What have we a right to expect should 
come out of homes such as those our union secre- 
tary visited one night last fall? He found fami- 
lies living in partly completed houses—just the 
cellars, most of which were underground, while 
what little light there was, was supplied by 
candles, while heat came from a wood stove. The 
people who live in them, have no choice. The 
plants that employ them are without government 
contracts. Hence, only the federal minimum wage 
law affords them some protection against what 
certain people still refer to with pride and satis- 
faction as “the free enterprise system.’ Hence 
the tragedy of injustice continues in our midst, 
because cupidity and greed still retain their at- 
tractions. Even the red specter of Communism 
does not suffice to ban the sins of capitalism. 
Proving how deep-seated is the evil which resulted 
from the denial of Christian principles applied 


to business. 
F. P. KENKEL 
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Warder’s Review 


The Wage Problem 


NS ago,a distinguished co-operator, E. V. 
Neal, declared that wages could not be 
taised “in equal degree all around without the 
effect of correspondingly raising prices... . . 
leaving every worker at least, on balance, where 
he was found. . . . less the waste of capital dur- 
ing the incubation of the artificial rise.” 


Having quoted this statement, the author of 
the sketch of Neal’s life remarks: “Although from 
1880 onwards wages did, in fact, increase in 
greater proportion than the cost of living, it was 
due to new markets, new methods, new machinery 
—and to industry helping uself at the expense 
of agriculture.” (A significant admission, Ed., 
S.J.R.) Today that phase has gone, and his 
(Neal’s) words of 1876 sound all the more mod- 
ern. 


But this is not the opinion of organized labor 
today in our country. Its leaders and economic 
counselors still insist on the theory that wages 
can be raised without affecting the general price 
level. A good deal is made of the influence of 
new inventions, perfected methods of production, 
and extended markets. But this condition is ap- 
proaching its decline. The masses ate even today 
made to feel the influence an accelerated wage 
scale exercises on the prices of consumers’ goods. 


A Quiet Revolution 


N episode in the life of a small American 

community, which would have attracted no 
attention fifty or sixty years ago, has now sug- 
gested to the Rural New Yorker an article for 
the editorial page. It appears that in a certain 
rural area of the Empire State the need for a new 
school building was making itself felt. The one- 
room school was too small to accommodate the 
seventh grade pupils, who had to be taught some- 
where. Not yet affected by what the late Murray 
Butler, for so long president of Columbia Univer- 
sity, has called ‘the New American Revolution’, 
the group of middle-class Americans faced with 
this problem chose the way of self-help to attain 
their purpose. As the Rural New Yorker writes: 


“There was no special appeal to the State au- 
thorities nor was there any thought of floating a 


bond issue and thus adding to the tax burden. 
Instead, they decided to build the necessary ad- 
dition themselves. 

“So all through the summer, there has been a 
series of work bees every evening and every Sat- 
urday and Sunday, with each one contributing his 
and her own labor and special skill free of charge. 
Equipment has been purchased for cash.” 

So rare have efforts of self-help and mutual 
help become in our country that the editorial 
speaks of the event referred to as “a real saga... ., 
a saga because more and more people seem to 
be forgetting how to do things for themselves.” 
An undeniable fact which is of far greater sig- 
nificance than shows on the surface. 

It appeared to Dr. Butler even a quarter of a 
century ago that “evidences point unmistakedly 
to a quiet revolution taking place in the hearts 
and minds of men.” So general and serious 
did the development in the direction of centraliza- 
tion of power in the hands of public authority 
show itself that Dr. Butler declared: 

“The American revolution that is now coming 
forward manifests itself in indifference to con- 
trolling political doctrines, and even in ignorance 
of these. It manifests itself in an unwillingness 
or inability to face with courage and decision 
grave issues of public policy and of moral import. 
It manifests itself in a carelessness for liberty and 
even at times in a cynical contempt for liberty, 
accompanied with a violent intolerance, which 
are in amazing contradiction to the national tem- 
per and happenings of years gone by. It mani- 
fests itself in an impatient willingness to permit 
government to absorb a steadily increasing con- 
trol over private life and occupation, and to build 
up at the national capital, with smaller replicas 
at the several state capitals, a huge, cumbrous 
and incompetent bureaucracy to manage at great 
and burdensome cost activities which the highest 
public interest and the national tradition require 
should be let alone.’’) 

We have travelled far in the direction of the 
“new revolution” since this opinion was published 
in 1924. A calamitous economic depression—man- 
made—and the Second World War have created 


1) Journal American Bar Assn., Dec. 1924, p. 845. 


; 


situations which have led men to neglect the prec-. _ 
ious ideals they at one time professed, and to 
trade them for a mess of pottage. 


- 


"A Great Experiment of Democracy” 


T is under this title the New Leader, a Cath- 
olic weekly of Madras, announces, as an ex- 
ectant event, the long anticipated general elec- 
ions, the first in the history of India. Their im- 
ortance for a people of 175 millions, lacking 
olitical schooling and facing many serious social 
nd economic problems, is evident. The Catholic 
eekly referred to is perfectly cognizant of the 
tremendous problems the people must face. The 
ditorial admits: “Few thinking people with know- 
ledge of the complexity of modern politics and of 
the abysmal illiteracy, not to say ignorance, of the 
colossal Indian electorate view the outcome of the 
great experiment with any sense of optimism. 
Even the very leaders who in a fit of misguided 
emocratic enthusiasm, inflicted this unbearable 
‘gift of adult franchise on poor illiterate India, 
have in recent times been giving expression to 
‘their misgivings and are doling out solemn warn- 
sings to the understanding electorate (the bulk of 
it) to exercise the sacred right with wisdom and 
cate. These democratic adventurers probably re- 
lied and still rely on the great prestige that the 
freedom movement has won in India under the 
inspiration of the incomparable politico-religious 
leader of the nation for the success of their party 
in the impending test. The relatively little organ- 
ized rival parties that have shot up on the eve of 
the General Elections give the writer reason to be- 
lieve that the ruling party has a fair prospect of 
continuing in office even after this uncertain ex- 
periment. Yet, he writes, what perturbs the mind 
and annoys the feeling of any one who is sin- 
cerely interested in the functioning of a genuine 
type of Democracy in India is how far the Gen- 
eral Elections will truly reflect the minds of the 
175 million masters of India. To such lovers of 
democracy the result of the mock elections held 
in 8 villages of Mysore on 29-9-51 must be very 
disconcerting indeed.” | 

Thus the New Leader which seems to realize 
that its country, in seeking to secure for itself a po- 
litical system useful and adequate for its purposes, 
is following in the footsteps of so many other 
peoples who have adopted the British parliment- 
aty system, while they were lacking the tradi- 
tions and the training which secures the stability 
and efficiency of Democracy in Anglo-Saxon coun- 
tries. Parliaments, imposed on countries such 
as China, Turkey or France have not, after all, 
succeeded to establish sound self-government. 
And it is just this is the best test of true political 
democracy. 


= 
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A Natural Desire 


iE spite of every attempt to abolish private 
property in land and other means of production, 
the urge, natural to man, to have and to hold for 
himself some part of the soil, a dwelling or cer- 
tain desirable instruments of production, will pre- 
vail in the end. For a time, Collectivism may 
appear successful, but in the course of events two 
influences will combine to reestablish the insti- 
tution of private property: the experience that 
agriculture and much else conducted collectively, 
is not meeting the need of the people for goods, 
and the desire of a large number of producers 
to enjoy the fruit of their toil as the reward of 
individual effort. Moreover men possessed of 
initiative will likewise chafe under the influences 
which must dominate a collective. 

How deep-seated is the love of something a 
man may call his own to cultivate, improve and 
increase, a statement, quoted by Professor Répke, 
in his book on “‘The Social Crisis of our Times,” 
from the London Economist once again demon- 
strates. ‘“The peasant on the Russian collective 
farms,” says the account, “‘as soon as they had 
been assigned private garden plots proceeded to 
farm these most intensively while neglecting their 
work on the collective farm and constantly re- 
ducing the latter.” Hence, Professor R6pke con- 
cludes: “It seems that nothing in the world can 
serve as a substitute for peasant ownership.”*) 

We were put in mind by this quotation of an 
incident in the history of Icaria, founded by Cabet, 
at Nauvoo, Illinois. After the communistic ex- 
periment had failed here, a new attempt to con- 
tinue the undertaking was made in Iowa. There 
again dissensions arose between the more con- 
servative and the radical elements in the com- 
munity’s membership. One of the quarrels was 
over no less a matter than that of “les petits jardins, 
the little gardens.” Prior to 1870, while the 
families still lived in the log huts, the privilege 
had been granted each family of using a narrow 
strip of ground surrounding the house for a 
flower-garden, or for cultivation in any way that 
seemed good to the occupants of the house, in 
their hours of leisure. Apparently, they made 
use of the opportunity and thereby called for the 
opposition of the radical party, among whose 
members were participants in the bloody Paris 
Commune of 1871. 

As Albert Shaw points out in his study on 
Icaria, the men and women who clung to the 


1) Loe. cit., Chic. University Press. Part 2. Notes, 
p. 247 
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individual cultivation of the little plots of land, 
“found genuine satisfaction in their bits of ground; 
and here a vine, and there an apple-tree, a to- 
bacco-plant, or a fragrant bunch of garlic, were 
added to the original flower-bed feature. Every- 
where also in the community the Icarian moito, 
‘All for each, each for all,’ was the invariable 
rule. If in the one matter of these tiny plots en- 
vironing their humble domiciles, the Icarians al- 
lowed the idea of meum and tuum insidiously to 
enter, and if they found a keener enjoyment in the 
flowers or grapes because of the forbidden but 
delicious sense of personal ownership, we must 
not condemn them too harshly, nor impeach their 
communism.” Because, to continue the quota- 
tion, ‘‘there was something noble and pathetic in 
the manner with which these citoyens and cztoyenns 
put away the accursed thing when they awoke to 
a realization of the fact that the gardens were in- 
troducing a dangerous element of individualism 
and inequality.”*) 

Abandoning the gardens was really brought 
about by moving members from log cabins to new 
frame dwellings, provided they were willing to 
relinquish the claimed privilege to hold “private 
property.” But even to this temptation some of 
the Icarians would not yield. In 1877, three citi- 
zens “‘still abode in their primitive log huts,” Shaw 
reports, “‘and maintained, therefore their pests 
jardins.” To the younger party this was a scan- 
dal and an abomination; nor did the old party 
really approve of the conduct of the three selfish 
citizens in clinging to their truck-patches and 
vines.” Hence tolerance of the abuse was to end. 

In the fall of 1877; there was to be a sale of 
grapes; and a member of the young party pro- 
posed that, instead of gathering the fruit in the 
community's vineyard, there should be a confis- 
cation of the grapes in the three little gardens. 
Anticipating, as it were, the ruthless policies of a 
totalitarian nature to which Socialism and Col- 
lectivism must resort in their attempts to succeed 
and survive. However, the dissatisfied could leave 
Icaria and return to the big world outside with its 
old-fashioned rights and liberties. Once the so- 
cialized State is supreme, the citizen is the help- 
less victim of the system which holds him in 
chains. And that much rampant Communism has 
already proven to millions of people; once the 
dice have been cast, the individual, his rights, 
wants and desires count for nothing. The State 
is everything, the individual nothing. 


2) Icaria. A Chapter in the History of Communism. 
N. Y., 1884, pp. 100-01. 
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Our Decreasing Farm Population 


Bee on information supplied by a survey » 
conducted by the Omaha World H erold, the ° | 
himself well-informed editor of the Nebraska Co- 


operator declares the high price of land, the high 
cost of the equipment necessary for farming, and 


the decreasing number of farms to be forcing a 


good many farm boys to leave the country. 


This observation does not apply to Nebraska 
alone; it has to do with a condition general 
throughout the land. The “flight from the land” 
is by no means in all cases a wilfull desertion 
of the soil by young men and women attracted 
by the amenities of urban life. It should be born 
in mind that a large number of farmers, pat- 
ticularly tenants and renters, have been forced 
off the soil, due to factors the economically weak- 
er ones among them could not grapple with. And 
this condition continues. 


It will ever make strange reading that while 
millions of people everywhere were crying for 
more food and while large numbers of our own 
people were undernourished, that at the same time 
the farm population in many lands diminished. 
A recent issue of the Agricultural Situation te- 
ports the following facts and figures regarding the 
problem as it appears in our country: 


“In the last 40 years the total population of the 
United States increased by nearly 60 million and 
has climbed to more than 151 million. The rise 
was especially rapid in the last decade, due to the 
high birth rates during and following World 
War II. Population growth between 1940 and 


1950 was about 19 million, compared with an 


increase of only 9 million in the 1930 decade.” 


But this picture has a for us tragic side: “All 
of the population increase since 1910 has been 
in the nonfarm population. In contrast, the farm 
population has declined from 32 million in 1910 
to a little over 24 million in 1950. People on 
farms made up 35 percent of the nation’s popu- 
lation in 1910 but are only 16 percent at present.” 


Farm population was affected by wars and 


business conditions, we are told. From a peak of — 


32.5 million in 1916, the number of people on 
farms decreased rapidly during Warld War I 
and fairly steadily during the 1920's, to 29.5 


million by 1930. The great depression cut down — ; 
on migration from farms, and the farm population — 
increased to 31.2 million by 1933. After that the — 


decline resumed—at first gradually. Movement 
from farms speeded up during World War II and 


most of these people did not return after the end 
of the war. In 1950 the number of persons on 
farms was about 5 million smaller than in 1940. 


In 1950, the account continues, a farm popu- 
lation a fourth smaller than in 1910, produced 
the food and fiber for a population that was near- 
ly two-thirds greater than in the earlier year. This 
was possible only because of the great increases 
in output per farm worker that have taken place 
in the last 40 years. Farm mechanization, release 
of land formerly used for feed crops for work- 
Stock, use of fertilizer, improved seed and breeds 
Of animals, and other improved practices brought 
the gains in labor productivity.") 

But while we now expect fewer men to raise 
all the food and the fiber needed by us, we be- 
grudge them the wage and compensation their 
knowledge of agriculture and their labor deserve. 
In comparison to the services the farmer renders 
the nation he remains underpaid. For instance, 
the farmer in the corn-hog belt, recently got an 
estimated $2.16 per hour. This is about 26 cents 
higher than in 1949, but under the $2.63 in 1948. 
The prewar average was about 32 to 41 cents an 
hour. 


Wheat farmers of the Southern Plains earned 
an estimated $1.63 an hour in 1950. They got 
around $3.26 and $3.66 in 1949 and 1948, re- 
spectively. 

The Texas cotton farmer last year got about 
86 cents an hour, a near record. His income was 
estimated at around 75 cents in 1948 and 1949, 
and from 26 to 41 cents during 1936-41. 


In contrast to these figures are the earnings of 
construction workers at $2.22 an hour. Average 
factory earnings are estimated at $2.03. The con- 
struction worker averaged $1.94 in 1949 and 
from 41 to 94 cents before the war. Factory earn- 
ings went from 41 to 65 cents an hour prewar 
to $1.40 in 1949. 


At present the tendency to exchange a life 
in the country for the opportunities of the city and 
industry everywhere continues. Evidently the peo- 
ple of the West are no longer satisfied to culti- 
vate the soil and live on the land. The experience 
of Norway in this regard is characteristic of the 
age. In 1801 more than eighty percent of the 

opulation of that country made their living in 
farming or forestry. By 1865, the relative figure 
had dropped to sixty-four percent. In 1930, farm- 


b 
: 1) Loc. cit., Wash., Oct., 1951; pls. 
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ing and forestry employment accounted for only 
thirty percent of the total, and by 1946, the figure 
was about twenty-five percent. And yet, farm 
production has kept on moving upwards. The 
final result of this development is unpredictable. 
Only so much is certain, that the descendants 
of the people, who have already left and are still 
leaving the land, will not be the ones to return 
to it, should a re-occupation of the soil occur. 
Once men have joined and become part of an 
urban mass, they lose the ability to live the life 
of countrymen. It is therefore they are unsuited 
for colonization. There is in them no love of 
the soil, no affinity with mother earth, no reali- 
zation of the fact, not taught in industry, that the 
greatest degree of efficiency on the part of the 
toiler on the land may not provide the harvest. 
He is, and will always remain dependent on a 
higher power for the increase. 


It is this conviction influences the farmet’s out- 
look on life, even though it may not stand out 
prominently on all occasions. Moreover, his par- 
ticular relationship to the land, which demands 
intelligent and careful cultivation, is of a far more 
personal nature than that existing between the 
worker in industry and his job, even though he . 
enjoy “‘social security. The farmer who spends 
a day in contour plowing knows he is serving not 
alone his own interest but also the common good, 
while, on the other hand, all too many men and 
women drawing wages are parasites and drones, 
performing no work essential for the good of the 
commonweal. Nevertheless they must be fed, 
clothed and housed, and hence they harvest where 
they have not sown or reaped. This constitutes a 
social problem to which our reformers close their 
eyes! 


What is referred to by the editor of the 
Irish Rosary as “another spurt of the virus of 
Liberalism and Materialism’ is the oft-repeated 
urge that Christianity should always support 
democracy. “For of course it is not Christianity 
that should support democracy but democracy 
that should support Christianity. This distinction 
may sound unreal, but it is a real one. For 
in the last analysis the justification of democracy, 
as of all forms of government, is its fidelity to ’ 
the sovereignity of the Kingship of Christ in 
human affairs and its limitation of any govern- 
ment competing with the Authority of Christ for 
moulding the minds and morals and consciences 
of men.” 
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Contemporary Opinion 


F there is much to criticize and suspect in the  electioneer dare, in our modern democracy, say | 

Soviet attitude, there is also something to criti: bluntly what restrictive practices he has in mind, 
cize in the western attitude. It was, and still is, and how he proposes to deal with those who ex- 
arguable that you cannot lead a democratic coun-  ercise them? 


en aes) 
try in two directions at once. If you have per- The Statist") 
suaded it that its safety and independence are in 

peril and that it must gather strength, you can- Men cannot have their weapons of destruction 


not at the same time talk of conciliation and undetr- and, at the same time, keep the commoditial 


standing with the possible enemy. That this is 44: are their real wealth. If they have one, 


a weakness of the western democracies—especially they must lose the other; they cannot have it 
of the United States—is well known to their , 54) ways. 


enemies. But western statesmen have to ask them- 
selves just how far it is true. The prospect of 
Open negotations for “a general settlement’, with 
the promise of complete peace just around the 
corner, would indeed lead to a serious slowing- 
down in defense preparations. But is it really 
contended that a challenge to the Russians to Too large a part of the people of the world 
discuss limited and specific problems would take have trusted in statesmen who have promised 
the drive out of the western defense effort or them “the world and all.” They have not learned 
divide the western allies? If so, it is a reflection how little it is in the power of anyone to promise 
on the common sense of the democracies and on them anything at all for certain. They have 
the capacity of their leaders which the record lost faith in God who alone is the universal pro- 
does not justify. vider. They have put their trust in weapons, in 
The Economist the delusion that somehow they can thus be 
London guaranteed the necessities of life, when the only 
way of securing them is the old way of digging, 
et sowing and harvesting, and breeding of livestock. 
Lincoln doubted if it were possible to have In some places Army tanks are practising on land 
a Government strong enough to achieve the which could be made to produce food. In Eng- 
security of the nation without its being too strong land recently, tilled land was ruined in this way. 
for the survival of the liberties of the people. In ‘We must have tanks,” they say. That may be; 
our time, many must doubt if it is possible to have but, still more, we must have food. Perhaps the 
a Government strong and realistic enough to dis- next war will be a fight against famine. That 
cipline the people into the work and effort neces- may be all to the good, for there is nothing like 
saty for their trading maintenance, and yet con- the dread of starvation to bring people back 
genial enough to command the votes and con- to God. 
tinuing support of those disciplined. . . . But who C. J. WooLLeN 
is ready to say to any one section of that nation Southern Cross 
“you must work harder’? All parties are pre- 
pared to denounce restrictive practices, but which ‘ : : 
is prepared to say “if we are returned, we shall EL Calamity of today me POs people® 
take punitive action against restrictive practices; eee there Ae ae social evils that ought - 
we shall conjure back into application those laws 2 be remedied, State feuthonity awe! ou | 
that used to operate when anyone was found guilty mabe poe ccinedy aes rele because it: has 
of acting ‘in restraint of trade’? It is under- eo Bs the foundation principles of Chris- : 
standable that shrewd electioneers should be care. '0!ty Which ate the radical remedy for these — 
ful when restrictive practices are mentioned to | ee ae” of State efforts to stem sexual — 
add cautiously “‘whether exercised by labor or sin? Precious little. Hygiene is a poor substitute — 
management” or some such phrase; but what 


Yet.an era of destruction seems strangely fan- 
tastic when the current materialistic philosophy 
places such store on the value of material wealth, 
hoarding everything that is useful for living be- 
cause it knows of no life of the spirit... . 


1) October 20, 1951, pp. 493-494, 3 


for Christianity in the fight against sexual sin. 
State efforts may be aided too by vague moral 
idealism crystallized in what is called “public opin- 
ion’ which is severely “down” on anything which 

anifests itself publicly in the way of sexual vice, 
injustice, fraud, lying, deception, etc. But these 
ideals are largely of the nature of a survival from 
the past, which retain their hold merely on account 
fof their appeal to aesthetic taste, or graceful senti- 

ent and are gradually evaporating with the drift 
from Christian moral teaching. They are lacking 
in the firm, clear and Christian conviction that the 
laws of justice and purity—and other moral laws 

are categorical imperatives promulgated by the 
[Lord and Master of the universe, which it is the 
ibounden duty of all men individually and collec- 
tively to obey at all costs. These laws embody the 
rstrongest and most compelling sanctions of the 
Authority of God. Their contravention is an out- 
ttage on the eternal law of right order, for which 
mman is accountable to an exacting Judge. When 
States and peoples have lost that basic Christian 
principle, their lack of fundamental convictions 
enders them hopeless in dealing with matters of 
sexual purity or other matters of conscience out- 
side the purview of the civil law. They are mete- 
liv giving medicine to a corpse. 


The Irish Rosary 
Dublin 


The burden of taxes on cigarettes and other 
‘tobacco products is explained away by some 
‘who claim they are a luxury. Are they? One 
could ask the GI’s who were at posts all over 
the world during 1941-45. They will relate that 
the exchange value of their little packs of “butts” 
far exceeded that of money or even food. Much 
of the globe was indeed on a cigarette standard. 
Or one may check the results of a nationwide 
survey of super-market and service food stores 
conducted by the Progressive Grocer. It found 
that “‘a high percentage of shoppers now think 
of a carton of cigarettes like meat, soaps, or 
cereals, as a regular part of their weekly or semi- 
weekly grocery purchase.” More than five cents 
in every dollar spent in food stores goes for 
cigarettes—it is the largest selling packaged prod- 
uct in the retail food business. 

To most consumers, the cigarette is far from 
an added comfort which they could and should 
do without. Most people find in them a con- 
stant and needed source of solace as important as 
bread itself. For the pleasure tobacco affords, 
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they may well forego other needs. Is it reasonable 
to assume that the consuming public, including 
low income groups, spends nearly four billion 
dollars a year for a luxury? Does the use of 
363 billion cigarettes in 1950 indicate they are 
a luxury? Cigarettes are a utility product that 
serve a needed and useful purpose. 


BENJAMIN WERNE 
Cornell Law Review 


Fragments 


SCHOLAR, long a resident of Eastern Asia 

wrote he agreed with what we said about the 
Reading Public. “After all,’ he continues, “has 
all this tremendous educational effort in the Oc- 
cident only been made, in order to enable people 
to read every day a nickel’s worth of rapes and 
murders, and the funnies?” 


“A considerable amount of additional taxation 
can still be squeezed out of the people of the 
United States by devious means,” a certain writer 
states, and he believes the attempt will certainly 
be made. “It is a moot point how much ad- 
ditional taxation will lead the American people 
down the slope which the United Kingdom has 
followed to its present unhappy condition, in which 
high taxation has not brought salvation, and there 
seems no official way out but still higher taxa- 
tion.” 

Except for the fact that the West is now 
arming to the teeth, Theodore Stadlet’s opin- 
ion, published in 1935, is as true today as ever: 
“The embarassing inaction of the citizen of the 
West and the blindly active audacity of the east- 
ern Bolshevik are the two degrees of extreme 
opposition of the social behavior of those who 
no longer know, or hardly know, or who no 
longer or hardly trust the power of reason, the 
ratio, to establish order, to coerce and to develop.” 


A new world problem—the declining enthu- 
siasm for work—was discussed at the Paedogogical 
Week in the Catholic Economical University— 
town of Tilburg, Holland. 

“Zest for work is rapidly decreasing,’ said 
Mr. J. M. van Susante. “In fact, there is already 
talk of an impending crisis because of this de- 
cline.’ 


THE SOCIAL APOSTOLATE 


Theory 


Our Shepherds’ Warning Voice 


save times a feeling of fear possesses one that 
American Catholics may neglect to assume 
the great mission divine Providence has assigned 
to them, to protect and promote Christian civiliza- 
tion in the New World. If this danger did not 
exist, would the Hierarchy of the country have 
inserted in the Pastoral Letter issued in the fall 
of the last year the grave inquiry: 


“Does our conduct reflect the sobriety of citt- 
zens who are conscious that a bell may be tolling 
for them and civilization.” 


While the Bishops refrain from direct reply 
to the question, they point to the downfall of 
Rome, as a warning parallel. “The problems of 
the empire,” they say, “resemble those which sore- 
ly test us now—barbarism on the outside, refined 
materialism and moral decay within. Confronted 
by those problems, what were men of that time 
concerned with? St. Augustine, who lived in 
that period, gives us the answer in a memorable 
passage: 


“They do not trouble about the moral degrada- 
tion of the Empire. All that they ask is that it 
should be prosperous and secure. “What concerns 
us,’ they say, ‘ is that everyone should be able to in- 
crease his wealth so that he can afford a lavish 
expenditure and can keep the weak in subjection. 
Let the laws protect the rights of property and 
let them leave man’s morals alone. . . Let there 
be sumptuous banquets where anybody can play 
and drink and gorge himself and be dissipated 
by day or night as much as he pleases or is able. 
Let the noise of dancing be everywhere and let 
the theatres resound with lewd merriment. 


. .. Let the man who dislikes these pleasures he 
regarded as a public enemy’ ” (City of God, Bk. 
ihe 207, 

“Does not,” the Pastoral adds, “‘all this have a 
modern ring? Has not a great part of our society 
been doing and saying much the same thing?” 


With these conditions in mind the Pastoral 
warns against the results of the so general de- 
nial of the moral law. “We have sent our young 
men on military expeditions,’ the Letter states, 
“to far off lands that justice and freedom may 
be kept alive in the world; and yet at home we 
have become careless about the foundations of 


Procedure 


Action 


justice and the roots of freedom. It cannot go 
well with us if we continue on this course. 

The lessons of history are indeed, as the Pas- 
toral declares, evident to those with eyes that will 
see. The Roman Empire disintegrated from with- 
in; and moral corruption was the main cause of 
its decline and disappearance. The same fate 
will befall us if we do not awaken to the danger 
which threatens from within our own household. 
Mastery over material things will avail us nothing, 
if we lose mastery over ourselves. 


Moral Renewal 


The Pastoral does more, however, than deplore 
the absence of sound morals. It insists on a moral 
renewal. Mastery over self is the primary concern 
of morality. The right ordering of our lives in 


relationship to all other beings so that we may at- — 


tain our true destiny is the proper function of 
morality. The fundamental problem which faces 
us, then, is a moral one. 


Morality involves the correct and careful regu- 
lation of three relationships: man to God, man 
to himself, and man to his fellow men. These 
relationships are so closely linked together that to 
disturb one is to disturb the whole moral order. 

Morality, therefore, viewed in its entirety, has 
three dimensions; height, depth, and breadth. In 
its height, it soars up to God, the Supreme Being. 


from whom it takes the definitive measure of what — 


is true and good. In its depth, it penetrates the 
heart of man, laying hold of his entire personality 
so that even his innermost thoughts and motives are 
subject to its rule. In its breadth, it embraces 
men in every station and condition of life and 
establishes mutual rights and duties. 

By nature, man is a creature, subject to his 
Creator and responsible to Him for all his actions. 


By selfish inclination, at times, he chooses to be 
something else, assuming the prerogatives of a 
Creator, establishing his own standards of con- 


duct, and making himself the measure of all things. © 


This prideful folly on his part brings discord into 
his own life, and profoundly affects the whole 
moral order. Frustration rather than fulfillment 
becomes his characteristic mark because he does 
not possess wholly within himself the way to full- 
pei That it can discover only in God’s 
plan. 


(To be concluded) 


| 
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Transformation of a Class to a 


Propertied Order 


N occasion such as the threatened strike in 
the steel industry causes the question to arise 


in the minds of many people, will the economic 


life of the nation continue to be exposed to the 
unrest the demand of the masses for higher wages 
and more agreeable working conditions advance 
from time to time? While the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries were strike-bound, so to say, 
the final question should now be asked, are the 
workers to continue to live from hand to mouth, 
as it were, instead of enjoying the advantages 
of a social status founded on property and the 
obligations it imposes on individuals and the fam- 
ily? 

To hold out the promise of property to the 
masses may appear absurd at the present time; 
nevertheless many serious-minded men everywhere 
believe it desirable to point out to labor the need 
of fostering a permanent ideal, one beyond the 
present day opportunistic possibility of raising the 
living standards of labor by increasing wages and 
granting more favorable conditions of life and 
work. 


An outstanding contribution to this problem has 
for its author the Coadjutor-Archbishop of Mel- 
bourne, Most Rev. J. D. Simonds, who, on a 
recent occasion addressed the League of St. Thom- 
as More on the social teaching of the Church. 
Outspoken in his views on the subject, the Aus- 
tralian Prelate declared: 


“Severely condemning the ruthless exploitation 
of the nineteenth century, which concentrated 
property in the hands of the few and practically 
enslaved the masses, and equally opposing the 
Communist system, which confiscates private prop- 
erty in the name of collectivity, the Church places 


great emphasis on the need for a wider distribu- 


‘tion of private property amongst the people. 


Ct ae ee 


“Tt is important to realize that by private prop- 
erty she does not mean merely the ownership of 
a house and land. The concept embraces all 


productive goods, such as a share in co-operatives 


and in the industry to which a man gives his toil. 
_ “Why is the Church so insistent on this prin- 
ciple of wider ownership? Pope Leo XIII taught 
us that the possession of some private property 


is a natural right belonging to every man. Mod- 
erate ownership enriches the human personality. 
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It is, moreover, a man’s economic guarantee of 
human liberty, for history has shown that the 
propertyless masses have always been the depressed 
and oppressed classes of society. 


“The average wage-earner may consider him- 
self a free citizen because he enjoys the right to 
vote for the political candidate of his choice, but 
economically he is tied, without hope of escape, to 


‘the industry from which he draws his weekly 


wage. He rarely owns a home or even the tools 
of his trade, whilst fear of unemployment con- 
stantly overshadows his life and that of his fam- 
ily. 

“Moreover, the conditions of his work, if he 
is tied to a mass-producing industry, tend to de- 
stroy his independent creative power. He is al- 
most as mechanical as the machine he serves. 
What he helps to make with his hands is not 
the fruit of his creative skill; it is not even the 
object of his personal responsibility; it’s only 
worth is its sales value to the management. 

“The philosopher, Maritain, reminds us that 
the essence of work is to imprint on matter the 
mark of spiritual being. But this is no longer 
possible in the de-humanizing system of mass 
production. 


“On this point the present Holy Father regret- 
fully complained that ‘in this age of mechanization 
the human person has become merely a more 
perfect tool in industrial production’ and in the 
end, after years of toil, the worker owns little 
more than his bodily strength. When this finally 
fails he is completely dependent on some sort 
of social agency, or on the State, for a minimum 
of security during the remainder of his days. 


“After half a century of industrial struggle, the 
Australian worker has won for himself an out- 
standing improvement in the conditions of his 
work, in the hours of his daily toil, and in the 
standard of his wages. Indeed the remarkably 
high standard of material security, precarious 
though it be, which the Australian worker enjoys, 
is the finest fruit of the struggle of organized 
labor in our country. 


“But my chief criticism of the aims of those 
who direct the struggles of organized labor is that 
they seem to be concerned only with the securing 
for the worker of a greater share in the money 
profits of industry, and its mass-produced luxuries 
like radios, motor cars, etc., which can be secured 
only by a crippling system of hire-purchase. 
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“The claim is always for a greater share of 
consumable goods, never for a share in produc- 
tive property. 

“In the meantime, the big commercial interests, 
by clever advertising, combine to encourage, and 
even to drive the worker, to spend his wages as 
he receives them. Competitive business thrives 
and develops by the technique of constantly creat- 
ing new ‘wants’ for the people, which are no 
sooner satisfied than they become ‘necessities’. 


“One of the worst features of this whole sit- 
uation is that the average man seems so content 
with his condition of economic bondage that there 
is now very little desire for independence and 
responsibility amongst the masses of the people. 
They are content to strive for more money, shorter 
hours, less work, more amusement, and fewer 
children. 


“Though it is plainly reasonable that the worker 
contributes a greater share in the progress of 
industry, and does more to create social wealth 
than the anonymous and irresponsible holders of 
shares in a company, yet very few captains of 
industry, and fewer still of the workers them- 


A Broadened Scope of the Rural 
Apostolate 


\\ Ae the resolutions, adopted by the Board 
of Directors of the National Catholic Rural 
Life Conference at the Twenty-ninth Annual Con- 
ference, merely supplement those of other years, 
the special statement drafted by the Diocesan 
Directors of the N.C.R.L.C., deserves particular 
attention. It is a plea for “the Rural Apostolate, 
of Priests and Teachers’, and that the men and 
women who devote themselves to the promoting 
of Christian culture in rural areas should be 
well qualified for the tasks they must assume. 
The Diocesan Directors declare: 


“To carry on apostolic and educational work 
satisfactorily in rural areas, special preparation 
is as a rule necessary. Such preparation cannot be 
taken for granted today in institutions preparing 
pfiests, sisters and teachers for future work. These 
institutions are largely staffed with faculties of 
urban or non-farm background, and the practical 
courses offered are generally oriented to life sit- 
uations in cities and large towns. Hence, supple- 
mentary training should be provided for those 
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selves, seem keenly interested in changing the 
present system of complete dependence of the 
many on the few. 

“Their political and union leaders seem to have 
made. material security the only goal of social 
striving, rather than the restoration of human 
independence and economic liberty. 

“The Church must therefore do her part to re- 
call the people to a higher sense of vocation in 
human labor, and stimulate in them a desire for 
a social system that will be more in harmony 
with their human dignity. 

“This is one reason why the Church makes 
private ownership of property the cornerstone of 
her social teaching. She is not content to see the 
people constantly goaded by their leaders to de- 
mand only a larger measure of created wealth, 
instead of seeking a wider share of creative 
wealth.” 

Thus Archbishop Simonds, who presents a chal- 
lenging call to reorientate the existing economic 
system in a manner compatable with human na- 
ture and man’s aspiration to reap the fruits of 
his efforts and labors. 


destined to work among rural people and especially 
among farmers. 


“Such preparation should relate first of all to 
acquisition of information and skill required in 
meeting adequately the religious and educational 
needs of rural people. More successful forms 
of the rural apostolate should be studied. Dupli- » 
cation of practices and programs which may be 
successful in cities does not assure success in rural 
work. It is not desirable, moreover, to condition 
rural people to urban forms of behavior, except 
as these are modified to fit the different circum- 
stances. In this connection we call attention to the 
conclusions of Commission Ten of the recent In- 
ternational Catholic Congress on Problems of 
Rural Life, in which religious instruction and edu- 
cation were discussed.*) 


“Knowledge and experience provided must te- 
late also to the general characteristics of farm life 
and rural living, and to the particular regions in 
which work is being done. This means some un- 
derstanding of the farm economy, of use and 


1) Christianity and the Land, NCRLC, Des Moines, 
Ta., pp. 28-80. 
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“conservation of natural resources, of health and 
‘Sanitary conditions and programs, of rural hous- 
-4ng, cooperatives and the like. The individual 
priest or educator need not and cannot be an 
expert in all these fields, but without some gen- 
eral knowledge of them he is not in a position to 
assist families and communities to the extent de- 
sired. More important than information, how- 
ever, is a genuine appreciation of values inherent 
in family farm enterprises and in rural living 
for both farm and non-farm families. 


“The spiritual needs of rural people cannot be 
completely divorced from their temporal needs 
and interests. Man is body as well as soul. He 
lives in a concrete environment and fullfills many 
of his moral obligations toward God and neighbor 
in a real economic world. He cannot be a perfect 
Christian unless he lives in that environment and 


Interrelated 
( Credit Unions, Small Loans ) 


HE need to save is being stressed by labor 

unions here and abroad. Thus the Norwe- 
gian Seamen’s Union has sent a circular to shop- 
stewards aboard all Norwegian ships urging 
voluntary savings by young seamen. To facilitate 
the work, the union supplies special savings’ re- 
quisition blanks. 


In a recent issue of Ammunition, published by 
one of the strongest units of the CIO, members 
are reminded: “Everywhere there is a UAW local, 
there ought to be a credit union for UAW mem- 
bers. Save money on interest, make saving easy, 
learn how to operate your own banks, a source 
of low-cost insurance.” 


__ Readers are, however, warned: “But a man can- 
not go to a credit union to borrow five bucks to 
the end of the week. Nor should the guys who 
lend you five bucks till pay-day for a fifty cent 
or a dollar charge be allowed to spring up (fifty 
cents for five dollars for a week is more than 
five hundred per cent interest).” An all to com- 
mon custom, let us add. 


In spite of high wages and increased incomes 
enjoyed by so many families, the need of small 
loans continues. To an extent this is due to the 
extension beyond reason of the custom to put- 

chase goods on the installment plan. To meet the 
‘need for small loans, the Emerson Electric Com- 
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uses material creation the way God intended that 
it should be used. The following excerpt from the 
conclusions of the International Catholic Rural 
Congress is worth noting: “To achieve a genuine 
religious education among rural people, a climate 
of social justice and economic well-being is norm- 
ally an essential prerequisite.’”*) 


It is fervently to be wished for that these 
thoughts and proposals should take deep root in 
the minds of those called to leadership among 
the people on the land. These must be afforded 
the opportunity to share in everything worth 
while in a civilization unfolding new blossoms 
and producing new fruits. Nor should the ideal 
aimed at consist in more promising crops and 
the farthest possible extension of mechanization 
of the farm. The farmer too demands for his 
welfare more than bread alone. 


pany uses the profits from the vending machines 
to provide a fund on which to draw for sums 
of between five to fifty dollars till pay day. “No 
red tape, and the repayment comes out of the 
pay at pay-day. Confidential.” 

The union publication referred to knows “‘of 
no reason why this couldn’t operate under a union- 
management committee.” At Emerson more than 
$15,000 has been lent and only fifteen dollars 
has been lost. 


An ideal, fully in agreement with a concept 
Raiffeisen, the founder of rural Credit Unions, 
advocated, was recently stressed by the president 
of the Rock Run “peoples bank’’, to us this term 
for a change, of Rock Run Creek, Goshen, Indiana: 
“We are primarily a group of Christians,” he 
said, “not an association of dollars.” 


Himself a young man, the author of this state- 
ment is the President of a Credit Union which 
is said to have assisted many young farmers to 
obtain an economic foothold. Organized to serve 
members of the Rock-Run Church of the Brethern, 
this parish Credit Union makes loans to qualified 
borrowers at three per cent on real estate and 
five per cent on trucks, autos, household goods, 
farm supplies, livestock and farm machinery. Per- 
forming, therefore, the very functions of a rural 
Credit Union the founder of this beneficent in- 
stitution had in mind. 


2) Ibid., p. 28. 


SOCIAL 


Catholic Social Action 


ONE of the most distinguished victims of 
Facism, in Italy, Don Luigi Sturzo, was 
eighty years old on November 26, 1951. In com- 
memoration of the event, the Graduate School of 
the University of Notre Dame, Indiana, will, on 
February 20, present a symposium on the life and 
thought of the distinguished Italian political and 
social leader. 
The program will feature a brief address on Don 
Sturzo’s life and labors. In addition members of the 
faculty of the University are to present papers devoted 


to a discussion of the principles and policies promoted 
and defended by the Italian scholar. 


ett OSG at Birmingham, Canon Thomas 
Fitzgerald, national chaplain of A.C.T.U., de- 
fended the “closed shop.” The medizval guilds, 
said the speaker, were run on the closed-shop 
principle, and nobody could practice his craft, un- 
less he belonged to the appropriate guild. It was 
recognized that a man might legitimately lay down 
the conditions under which he would work; he 
might, in certain circumstances, rightly stipulate 
with whom he would work. 

Canon FitzGerald urged Catholic trade-unionists not 
to become impossible fanatics like the Communists: 
they should keep in touch with what was going on in 


their trade-union, but should guard against the danger 
of becoming Catholic fanatics. 


Organized Christian Workers 


piNie Aas as mentioned but rarely in our 

country, the Christian labor movement flour- 
ishes in a number of European states. Thus the 
Norwegian Christian Workers Association, which 
recently held its national convention in Porsgrund, 
has added 47 new branches since its last meeting 
three years ago. The Association now has 159 
local branches and women’s auxiliaries, with a 
total membership of about 8,000. 


The Porsgrund convention was attended by 75 
branch delegates, as against only 49 in 1948. In- 
vited guests included representatives from Chris- 
tian workers’ organizations in Sweden and Den- 
mark, religious groups in Norway, and the Nor- 
wegian Labor Party. 

In recent years, the Association has been instrumental 
in arranging regular religious lunch services in scores 
of shops and plants throughout Norway. Most of the 


members are affiliated individually with the Norwegian 
Federation of Labor. 


REVIEW 


Industrial Combines 


HE tendency of “free enterprise’ to assume 

monopolistic control of an industry has been 
sternly rebuked recently by a Canadian judge, who 
found six Western baking concerns guilty of oper- 
ating a combine, and fined the three major groups 
the maximum of ten thousand dollars each, plus 
costs. 

Judge McBride said that from 1939 to 1950 
the Master Bakers’ Association in Alberta, Saskat- 
chewan and British Columbia had operated first 
as a closely-knit and smooth-working network over 
the three Provinces, arbitrarily raising and lower- 
ing prices to prevent and lessen competition. 

It appears that control was not confined to the whole- 
sale and shipping levels, but also had been brought 


against large and small retailers who refused to fix 
prices at the Association’s level. 


Service Industries’ Expa nsion 


Se figures regarding “the Barber 
and Beauty Industries” released by the De- 
partment of Commerce throw an interesting light 
on the development of these occupations in recent 
years. The annual pay roll in barber shops for the 
country as a whole rose from $56,000,000 in 
1939 to $126,000,000 in 1948, reflecting an in- 
crease in the average annual wage (full and part 
workweek combined) from $785 to $1,953. (Aver- 
age annual compensation for the year of 1948 


per full-workweek employee, based on employ- — 


ment and pay roll reported for the week of Nov. 
15, was $2,246. Barber shop receipts per em- 
ployee nearly doubled, increasing from $3,300 in 
1939 to $6,300 in 1948. 

Then again, the annual pay roll for the barber- 
beauty shop combination as a whole jumped from 
$7,300,000 in 1939 to $9,700,000 in 1948, reflect- 
ing an advance in the average annual wage (full 
and part workweek combined) from $774 to 
$1,807. (Average annual compensation for 1948 


per full-workweek employee based on employment — 


and pay roll reported as of the week of Nov. 
15, was $1,995). Receipts per employee more 
than doubled, going up from $1,969 in ’39 to 
$4,284 in ’48. 


Nevertheless, statistics reveal that there were 6,274 


fewer persons employed in barber shops in 1948 than — 


there were in 1939, while the combined barber and 
beauty shops were employing 4,093 less barbers and 
beauticians than in the 1939 period, and beautician 
employees had fallen off to the tune of 17,211. 


a 
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| International Cooperation for mental diseases are to be increased, and great 
|. OR coum ReStCENt toilatia an Percale attention is to be given to the treatment of and 
Extension Expert who, under Point IV Tech. research in ancylostoma, a complaint common to 
nical Assistance Programme, will help the pro- Egyp ; ang caused by the presence of hookworm 
vincial Department of Agriculture to develop Be ict 
techniques in imparting information to the culti- ; re hie per ‘ to be fully Se ae wie eso 
Eaters about 3 2 : faboratories, ambulance service and X-ray sections and 
ee ut improved agricultural practices and is to be staffed with a dentist, oculist, endemic disease 
Ods. specialist and gynecologist. The bigger hospitals will 
The worker, a graduate of Wyoming University, was be staffed with a greater variety of specialists and 
a member of the Wyoming Agricultural Extension Will have nursing schools attached to them. 
Service. He has been employed by the Bureau of Re- 


clamation and has assisted in the planning of a large ea 
irrigation project. 


a Female Factory Workers 


' ACTORIES in the United States employed 
Woman's Suffrage F 4,203,000 women in the spring of te 
INCE the Charter of the United States was cording to figures released by the U. S. Depart- 
signed at San Francisco in 1945, 23 countries ment of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics. This 
have granted either full or limited suffrage to mumber includes women in factory offices as well 
women. The Secretary General in his 1951 re- as women production workers. There were 82,800 
port on political rights of women stated that more women employed in March 1951 than in 
further progress in woman suffrage had been December 1950. The number of women employed 
made in 3 countries in the past year: The women in durable goods factories rose 60,600, the gains 
of Lebanon were granted municipal voting rights; being greatest in the making of transportation 
the women of Greece participated in large num- equipment (24,000), and in machinery, except 
bers in recent municipal elections. electrical (14,800). Employment of women in 
The new Constitution of Haiti recognizes the prin- nondurable goods industries rose 22,200. Gains 
ciple of full political rights for women, and provides in apparel factories of 43,500 women, and in 
for the exercise of such rights within a stated period leather and leather products of 10,600, were part- 
following the next general municipal elections. ly offset by declines in food and kindred products 
(23,700) ; and textile mill products (14,000). 
In March 1951 (as in March 1950) women con- 


stituted 26 percent of all factory workers. Seasonal fac- 
tors probably accounted for the great decline in food 


| bie than a hundred years ago hospitals were industries. 

few in numbers in the new cities of the world. ——— 

Those operated by municipalities were none too - 

well provided for, because the people generally Mechanization of Agriculture 


were indifferent to institutions frequented largely U appears from a report released by the Bureau 
by the poor. Today, public hospitals are every- of Agricultural Economics that machinery and 
-where considered an indispensable part of the motor vehicles on farms on January 1, 1951, were 
social service the State is expected to provide valued at 15.5 billion dollars compared with 14.3 
for the people. Thus the Egyptian Cabinet has  pillion at the beginning of 1950. This increase 
approved two bills which form part of the resulted partly from higher prices but mainly 
Government's plan to provide free medical and from the exceptionally large quantity of motor 
hospital treatment to all the inhabitants of the vehicles and farm machinery that farmers bought 
country. Through this plan, hospitals will be jn 1950. Purchases during the year were the 
built in every town of the Provinces and theit Jargest on record, amounting to 4.2 million dol- 
boroughs with the aim of providing three beds Jars compared with 3.8 billion in 1949. 

g forevery 1,000 inhabitants for common illness, Purchases of farm machinery amounted to 1.7 billion 

_ maternity and surgery cases, and one bed per 1,000 dollars; of automobiles 1.1 billion; of tractors, 1.0 

- for chest diseases. Fewer hospitals and hospitals billion; and of motor trucks, 441 million. 


Hospital Service 


HISTORICAL STUDIES AND NOTES 


FRANCIS XAVIER HAETSCHER, 
C.SS.R. 


Indian Missionary and Pioneer Priest 
(1832-1837) 


ATHER Francis Xavier Haetscher was one 
F of the first band of Redemptorists who, 
in 1832, arrived in the United States to work for 
the salvation of souls, both of Indians and Ger- 
man settlers. 


The Reverend missionary and pioneer priest 
was born at Vienna in Austria on December 1, 
1784, as the son of a dairy-woman who daily sup- 
plied the convent of Ursuline Nuns with milk. He 
was a wild boy in his youth who caused his mother 
much worry. As a young man he ran away from 
home to enlist in the army. However, a few years 
later he deserted the army and turned up as a fugi- 
tive at Paris, or according to the report of some 
others, he was sent there as a spy. In Paris he 
behaved well and mastered French. When on 
March 31, 1814, the Allies after the victory over 
Napoleon, entered Paris, he feared he would be 
discovered as an Austrian deserter and returned 
to Vienna. However, he did not dare to go 
back to his mother but tramped about the city un- 
employed. 


One day he chanced to enter the church of the 
Ursuline Nuns, as St. Clement Hofbauer C.SS.R. 
was preaching on the tortures of a bad conscience. 
The young man was touched to the quick and 
stunned. No sooner had the sermon closed than 
young Haetscher approached Father Hofbauer 
with the request to hear his confession. Father 
Hofbauer took his hand, looked on him benignly 
and said: “You will not confess just now but 
come with me”. He took the young man to his 
lodgings and kept him for a few days. Every 
day Hofbauer sent him to a picture of the Ecce 
Homo and asked him to gaze on it for some time. 
“Here”, he would say, “‘you may learn your lesson’. 
Meanwhile young Haetscher prepared for a gen- 
eral confession which he finally made with great 
signs of contrition. 


When Haetscher thus had made his peace with 
God he wished to make also his peace with his 
mother. One day the young man said to Fr. Hof- 
bauer: “I am very sorry that I cannot see my 
mother’. The saint answered: “I shall arrange 
that”. One day he invited the dairy-woman to 


take breakfast with him. The good woman could 
not comprehend why she was granted the privilege. 
She came. The saint provided for her himself 
and asked her about all her sons. She was telling 
about everyone except Francis. Then Hofbauer 
asked her outright: “But what about Francis?” 
She replied: “That one is surely strung up this 
long while’. Hofbauer laughed remarkingly: 
“The business of being strung up surely does not 
happen as quickly as all that; perhaps he has 
been converted”. But the good mother could 
not believe in a conversion. Then and there the 
saint opened the door of the adjoining room and 
Francis ran into the room and fell at his mother’s 
feet shedding tears. But the mother proved ob- 
durate. She scolded her wayward son with bitter 
reproaches till Hofbauer blandly said: “Now it 
is enough. You will breakfast together.” 


A few days after this reconciliation Father Hof- 
bauer called the superioress of the Ursulines (nee 
Countess Mary Juliana von Trautmannsdorf) to 
the parlor in their convent and asked her whether 
he would be allowed to bring her an “August- 
inus’. The Nun thought that he referred to a 
picture of St. Augustine and replied: “Perhaps 
Your Reverence would do better to hang up the 
Augustinus at another place: we already have 
several of them in the convent’. Then the saint 
explained that he referred to the son of the dairy- 
woman who supplies the convent with milk every 
day and who was now converted. Francis had 
to apologize for the tricks he had played the 
Nuns in his youth; many a time he had smashed 
the windows of the convent and had annoyed the 
Nuns in various ways. 


The conversion of Francis Haetscher proved 
to be sincere and genuine. Father Hofbauer kept 
him in his residence and, since the young man 
behaved well, he received him into the Congrega- 
tion of Redemptorists and invested him with the 
Religious garb of the Congregation of the Most 
Holy Redeemer on October 15, 1814. The Re- 
demptorist cleric Francis Haetscher was then sent 
to Bucharest in Roumania with Father Joseph 
Forthuber and another cleric, Lipotzky. On De- 
cember 5, 1814, Haetscher made profession and 
on January 23, 1816, he was ordained a priest. 
In Roumania Father Haetscher labored among the 
Germans who for want of priests had often fre- 
quented the churches of the German Protestants. 
When in 1821 the revolution imperilled the safety 
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/of the Redemptorists, Father Haetscher was re- 
called to Australia, together with the others and 
assigned to the convent of Redemptorists in Vien- 
na; he remained there till 1828 when he was 
transferred to Innsbruck and two years later, 
in 1830, he was sent to Frohnleiten in Styria; 
finally in 1832 he went to the United States.) 


Father Haetscher came to America full of zeal 
for the conversion of Indians. The mission among 
the Redmen had a poetic attraction for him, as 
well as for the other Redemptorists. As Father 
Joseph Wuest, C.SS.R., writes, “since nothing 
became known about the nature of the American 
mission or little was understood, and the Indian 
missions moved the people and especially the 
clergy to contribute to the support of the mis- 
sionaries, our Fathers seemingly thought also that 
the Indian missions were their vocation’?). Yet 
the first Redemptorists had a wrong opinion about 
those missions among the Indians. The few ac- 
counts which had been printed in the reports of 
the Leopoldine Foundation glossed over the dark 
side of this apostolate; this might have been done 
unintentionally. Likewise the new Redemptorist 
missionaries had a wrong view about conditions 
among the white settlers of America. It was only 
at the cost of long suffering and disappointments 
that the first Redemptorist missionaries learnt their 
lessons and found their true vocation in the apos- 
tolate among the neglected Germans of America. 


Father Francis Haetscher left Vienna March 6, 
1832, landed at New York June 20th following, 
and arrived at Cincinnati July 17th, 1832.*) 


The Redemptorist missionaries were destined 
for Detroit. The reason why they first went to 
Cincinnati is explained by Father Saenderl thus: 
“In New York we heard that the Vicar General 
Rese (of the Cincinnati diocese) had consented to 
have one of our Fathers stationed at New York. 
Yet what weighed more, we received in New 
York a letter from the Rt. Rev. Bishop of Phila- 


1) Bauchinger, Matth. C.SS.R. Der sel. Clemens 
Maria Hofbauer, ein Lebensbild. 3. edit., Wien, 1894, 
pp. 371-384; Innerkofler, Adolph, C.SS.R. Hin Oest- 
erreichischer Reformator: Lebensbild des heiligen P. 
Klemens Maria Hofbauer. Regensburg, 1910, pp. 461- 
463; Holweck, F.G. in: Pastoral-Blatt, Juli 1920, St. 
Louis, Mo., p. 100. 

2) Annales Congregationis SS. Redemptoris Provin- 
ciae Americanae, vol. I, pp. 4 sq. Ichester, Md., 1888. 

3) A description of the trip across the ocean and 
across the country to Cincinnati, Ohio, is printed in: 
Social Justice Review, July-August and September 1941, 
pp. 130-132, 166-167. Additional source is Wuest, op. 

- cit., pp. 3-6, 225-231 with reprint of Saenderl’s letters 
- in German. 
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delphia asking the same thing for his diocese. 
These things perplexed us in regard to our final 
destination, the more so since we did not have an 
express direction from the Rt. Rev. Bishop of 
Cincinnati to go straight to Detroit. In this per- 
plexity we decided to go directly to Cincinnati’’.‘) 


Since Bishop Fenwick was absent on visitation 
in Michigan, the Fathers Saenderl and Haetscher 
set out with two Brothers on July 25th, 1832, 
from Cincinnati to Detroit, where they met the 
bishop on August 16th following. On the way 
up Father Haetscher stayed behind with Brother 
Aloysius Schuh’) to minister to the German Cath- 
olics at Norwalk, O., and Tiffin, O., as Father 
Rese had requested the Redemptorists to do. 
Father Haetscher and the Brother were engaged 
in the missionary work in Ohio for eleven days 
and arrived in Detroit on August 13, 1832, where 
he labored for two months. 


Father Haetscher wrote at Detroit on Septem- 
ber 17, 1832, a report about his missionary labors 
in Ohio and Michigan which relates: 


“If I hasten to write to Your Reverences (his 
Superiors), I do it in order not to neglect things 
which have to be done for the urgent spiritual 
relief of the good people among whom God has 
led me. This spiritual destitution which we had 
an opportunity to observe as soon as we landed in 
America induced us to travel directly to Cincinnati. 
I was chosen to tarry on the way to Detroit in 
two settlements. At Tiffon, Ohio, I ministered 
to a French congregation, with many Germans, 
for eight days.*) From there I went to Nor- 
walk, where I ministered again to the congrega- 
tion and induced the settlers to complete the 
church building. On August the 13th I arrived 
at Detroit on a steamer, together with Brother 
Aloys. Father Saenderl had arrived at that place 
eleven days before and had taken care of the 
neglected Germans who had flocked there from 
all parts of Germany in great numbers. 


4) Letter dated Detroit, August 28, 1832, in Wuest, 
op. cit., p. 228. 

5) Brother Aloysius Schuh was born March 26, 1798, 
at Hildmannsfeld in Baden, archdiocese Freiburg, en- 
tered the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer in 
1828 and made his profession August 1, 1829, arrived 
in America June 20, 1832, and died at Baltimore July 
17, 1865 (Wuest, op. cit., p. 457). 

6) This was the first parochial mission preached by 
the Redemptorist Fathers in the United States and 
probably also the first mission of this kind preached in 
America. See Francis A. Auth, C.SSR.: The First 
Parish Missions in the United States, in: The Ecclesias- 
tical Review, March, 1926, p. 255. 
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“The pastor of Detroit, who is also Vicar Gen- 
eral of Michigan, the Rev. Father Richard, was 
busy with the care of the victims of cholera in 
the vicinity of the city. When I arrived in De- 
troit, the cholera demanded my administration in 
the settlements.on Lake St. Clair. I began to 
preach Missions at Grasspoint, L’Anse Creuse and 
on the Lake Huron. This danger of death brought 
about a good disposition to hear the truth in all 
hearts: they all wept, everybody's heart was opened 
to do penance. The star of grace gave a bril- 
liant light. A devotion and trust in God became 
visible, so that I had no difficulty to preach to 
them’ two and three times a day. I could not 
take my noon meal before 5 o’clock in the after- 
noon and my supper at 10 o'clock at night. I 
was to totally taken up with hearing confessions 
and preaching, that I had no thought of taking 
nourishment. I sped on horseback with the Blessed 
Sacrament to the distant persons stricken by the 
cholera, lying ill in houses where often eight 
and more persons died of the epidemic. After 
two weeks thus spent among people of good 
health and cholera-patients, the cholera attacked 
me also; yet in that condition I still sang a High 
Mass and preached before I climbed a buggy to 
take me back to Detroit, where I recovered after 
four days with the help of God. Meanwhile the 

, pastor, the Rev. Richard, was also attacked by 
‘the cholera and died.) Since the other Rey. 
missionary of this district, Mr. Badin,’) is absent 
at present, I am the sole priest now of this 
large parish which extends twenty miles. 


“As soon as I had recovered from the attack of 
the cholera, I went to see Bishop Fenwick who 
had arrived in Detroit during my absence (August 
16). The Rt. Rev. Bishop had already settled 
all matters concerning us with Father Saenderl. 
The latter had left already before my return for 
Green Bay (arrived there on Aug. 31st) which 
is situated about 700 American miles north of 
this place, but I was ordered to remain in Detroit 
for the time being. Some time before the ar- 
tival of the Bishop the late Rev. Richard ex- 
pressed the wish that we should establish our- 
selves in Detroit, and took steps in that regard. 


7) The Rev. Gabriel Richard was born in 1764 at 
Saintes in France, where he joined the Sulpicians and 
was ordained priest in 1791. The next year he arrived 
in America and was assigned to the missions in Illinois. 
In 1798 he was transferred to Detroit, where he labored 
till his death on September 18, 1832. See Catholic 
Encyclopedia, vol. IV, pp. 758 sq. 

8) The Rev. Stephen Theodore Badin left the Michi- 
gan mission in 1829. See about him Catholic Ency- 
clopedia, vol. II, pp. 200 sq. 
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The owners of those lands (which the bishop 
wanted the Redemptorists to take over) are French 
Canadians,?) who have little education but are 
kind-hearted and all of them show much interest 
in religion. They married native Indian women 
and many of them, though married and thirty 
years of age, have never yet received Holy Com- 
munion. Most of their children received only 
private baptism. These good people would be 
willing to do their utmost to keep us among them; 
they would assist us wherever they could; they 
would supply us with the produce of their lands 
as far as possible but they could not give us any 
money, since they themselves do not have any.*®) 


“The labor here in Detroit and vicinity, especial- 
ly now when I am the only priest in the field, 
is very heavy, nay oppressive; for since their old 
pastor has been taken away from them, they are 
all afraid to be neglected and the concourse is 
countless. May God preserve only my health and 
strength! In Detroit the cholera seems to have 
come to an end with the death of the pastor; 
however, in the vicinity it still rages. 


“The Rev. Mr. Baraga’’) has come here from 
Arbre Croche to have his Indian reader and prayer- 
book printed.’*) He assists me fraternally and 
is a great help to me; he soon will return to his 
beloved Ottawas, among whom he has worked 


marvelous conversions. He is very poor and lives. 


like a Trappist monk but he feels very happy 
withal. I can fully understand all that and I 
wish to share in the sufferings and consolations 
of this excellent man. Father Baraga asked me 
to take with him to Arbre Croche my companion, 
Brother Aloysius, in order to teach some of the 
Indians the trade of locksmiths and blacksmiths. 
This will prove a great benefit for the good In- 
dians, even for the reason that they need not 


_9) See about these transactions Social Justice Re- 
view, Sept. 1941, pp. 166 sq. 

10) The Redemptorists probably would have been 
disillusioned about those French Canadians as they 
had been later about those at Green Bay. 

11) Frederick Baraga was born at Malavas or Klein- 
dorf near Doebernik in Carinthia, Austria, on June 


29, 1797, ordained priest in 1823, arrived in the United — 


States in 1830, labored from 1831 to 1833 at Arbre 

Croche (now Harbor Springs, Michigan) among the 

Ottawas, died as Bishop of Marquette, Michigan, on 

aaa 9, 1868. See: Catholic Encyclopedia, II, pp. 
sq. 

12) The book was printed in Ottawa language at 


Detroit by George L. Whitney under the title: Ottawa : 


Anamie-Misinaigan. 24 mo, 207 pp. The text gives 
preface, pp. 3-5, and prayers, songs and catechism, 
pp. 5-206. See: Streit. Bibliotheca Missionum, VoOlwwLin 
Aachen 1927, p. 738; Rezek, A. J. History of the 


Diocese of Sault Ste. Marie and Marquette, vol. I, 


Houghton, 1906, p. 40. 
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go to the town anymore which is several days’ 
journey away, at the risk of their morals. When 
Brother Aloysius is finished with his instruction, 
he will proceed to Green Bay, since his presence 
here in Detroit is not necessary and he would 
have to be supported at the expense of the parish. 


“I am busy the whole day long, till late in 
night, hearing confessions, and yet I cannot sat- 
isfy half of the concourse. I hear confessions 
also in English; the long voyage across the ocean 
helped me very much in learning English, be- 
cause I had practiced speaking English very much 
by arguing about religion with the passengers 
of the ship in English. My first sermon in Detroit 
was not studied by heart on account of the over- 
work in ministering to the cholera patients, yet 
God has blessed it. Since that time I have 
preached here six times in French. 


“I preach every Sunday to the Germans out in 
the woods and give them catechetical instruction. 
I have never met people who have more patience 
with the priest and have such a great love for 
him as in the case with them. You will find 
here excellent souls, who are a credit to the Church 
and I find great pleasure in ministering to them. 
For at a distance of two and a half hours walk 
a German congregation is forming whose mem- 
bers hail mostly from Alsace-Lorraine etc., and 
whose number is growing with every day. They 
promise to furnish lumber for a building but they 
also beg us to establish ourselves at Detroit; they 
are unable to do anything else. These back- 
woodsmen give reasons to expect of them the best 
results; there is an evangelical simplicity about 
them. They show such childlike trust in priests 
that our Lord seems to refer to them. where He 
says: Suffer the little children to come to me: 
for the kingdom of heaven is for such. Whenever 
I go to a distant mission, five or six of them 
accompany me on horseback to get an opportunity 
‘to discuss with me without let matters of their 
‘salvation. Though I did not yet get a chance 
to go among the Indians, I had the happiness in 
Grasspoint to catch one of them into Peter’s net 
who was at death’s doors, being stricken by cholera; 
he demanded to be baptized and his wish was 
granted. In Detroit, too, I had the happiness 
last week to baptize an Indian. 


“The soil about Detroit is very good and there 
is no lack of food-stuffs. Fruit is plentiful, though 
“not of the best quality: peaches, wild plums, wild 
lemons which taste like pine-apples, besides mel- 


apilal 


ons. There are found an abundance of vegetab- 
les, wild turkeys and game of various kinds. An 
American pound of beef costs from three to six 
cents. Wild grapes are found often and good 
wine, too, here and there. Wax is not seen here 
but tallow made of the head of whales is very 
soft and white. Here is the home of rattlesnakes; 
their bite is poisonous and deadly, yet the Amer- 
icans know many ways to protect themselves 
against the bites of this snake. 


“The cleared soil is exceedingly fertile, so that 
the first growth of grain shoots up so high that 
it falls to the ground and spoils; for this reason 
they generally raise oats and corn in the first 
year. Good drinking-water is missed most of 
all. Sobriety is enforced most rigidly: drunkards 
are arrested on the streets and imprisoned; carous- 
als and banquets are not customary here. The 
agents of non-Catholics are here also very active 
in distributing Bibles gratis; the large numbers 
of such distributions evince that their patrons 
dispose of large sums which they received from 
disciples. They call their tabernacles “meeting- 
houses” a name which well expresses their nature. 
At Cincinnati I received fits of shivering in such 
a meeting-house of Methodists; I believed that 
the rhetorical farce would end in some mutders, 
and when the excitement of the preacher and 
the people was increasing ever more, I ran off. 


“I received from Father Saenderl a letter writ- 
ten at Green Bay, in which he reports that things 
go well there, better than he had expected. The 
people living there are English, Irish, French and 
Indians; he says that a large field is opening 
there, stretching to Lake Superior, for the con- 
version of Indians who are clamoring for priests. 
The new and nice church costing about $3,000, 
will be finished by the Feast of All Saints and 
will be dedicated to St. Francis Xavier. 


(To be continued) 
Fr. JOHN LENHART, O.Cap. 


On one occasion the late editor Menger attend- 
ed the administration of the sacrament of Con- 
firmation in a parish of the Diocese of Dallas 
of a family of seven Negroes. When Bishop 
Lynch asked why they had decided to join the 
Church they said: “Our boss gets the Southern 
Messenger, and then he gives it to us to read it 
religiously.” 
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Book Reviews 


Received for Review 


Golden, Rt. Rev. Msgr. J. H.: A Friendly Discussion. 
Conventual Press, Detroit. Price 10c. _ 

Le Saint, William, S.J.: Ancient Christian Writers. 
Tertullian Treatises on Marriage and Re- 
marriage. Newman Press, Westminster, 
Maryland. Price $3.00. 


Reviews 


Jone, Rev. Heribert, O.F.M., Cap., J.C.D., translated 
and adapted by Rev. Urban Adelman, O.F'.M. 
Cap., J.C.D. eighth printing, 1951, The New- 
man Bookshop, Westminster, Maryland, xxi 
and 610 pages. $3.50. 


ee nee very highly that educated lay people 
as well as priests make use of this excellent book. In 
contrast to the big harvest of pious tracts (quite use- 
ful, to be sure) the number of books conveying a 
solid knowledge of fundamental doctrines of the Faith 
to lay people is entirely insufficient. Such books as 
this excellent work greatly aid in making up for this 
insufficiency. The translation is a credit to Fr. Adel- 
man. 

Besides incorporating many additions and improve- 
ments into Fr. Heribert’s celebrated work Katholiche 
Moraltheologie, Fr. Urban has added several items to 
the American edition, namely, Ethical Procedures in 
Hospital Practice (213), Reckoning the Time of Mid- 
night (506a) and State Regulations Concerning Mar- 
riage (698). 

Much text has also been added on Atomic War- 
fare (219), Artificial Insemination (749) and the 
so-called practice of Rhythm in Marriage (760). 

Over 600 pages of clear, practical teaching of Moral 
Theology for only $3.50, in bright, readable English 
is a profitable bargain to any priest or layman. More- 
over, the index of subjects is careful, even elaborate, so 
that the busy modern pastor, or perplexed layman, can 
easily find whatever topic he wishes to know about 
in view of the teaching of the Church. 


Garrigou-Lagrange, Reginald, O. P. Our Savior and 

His Love for Us. Trans. by A. Bouchard. 

Herder, 1951. xii & 398 pages. $6. 

Many will consider this volume the most readable 
of the works of the eminent theologian. It con- 
siders the Savior’s interior life first with relation to 
the mystery of the Incarnation, and then with relation 
to the mystery of the Redemption. 

The sources are chiefly the Gospels, the liturgical 
prayers and practices of the Church, and the wealth 
of theological knowledge which characterizes Fr. La- 
grange. There is, over and above solid theological 
knowledge, a warmth and unction which makes this 
book useful for all souls who desire honestly to become 
like Christ. 

To be truly Catholic spirituality, our spirituality must 
be rooted in divine revelation, or solid theological 
knowledge. If it is not, it is in danger of becoming 
pious emotionalism. 


The present work avoids technical terms, but presents 
the solid basis for true spirituality. In the second 
part, on the mystery of the Redemption, there are 
some particularly fine chapters on Christ's redemptive 
passion and the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. ( 

The last chapter in about 30 pages deals with the 
interesting topic of mystics outside the Church. 

Herder’s high standards of excellence have again 
presented a beautiful volume of Catholic literature. 


i ty gl urate condensations of 

pai Nie eet fia eee journals. Dec. 1951, 
published by St. Mary’s College, the School 
of Divinity of St. Louis University. 

“The inauguration of Theology Digest is based 
on the belief that a considerable number of priests, 
seminarians, and educated laity in this country are in- 
terested in present-day theological thought. Unfor- 
tunately, this interest has been stifled in most cases by 
two things: the quantity of current theological publica- 
tion is so vast that it is impossible to read even a 
fair-sized portion of it, and most theological writing 
is done in some language other than English.” 

Thus Theology Digest begins its tentative program 
with the recognized need in mind to provide in short, 
readable form the best of the theological thought that 
is contained in current periodicals. This program will 
be fulfilled by careful reading of, and selection from, 
the leading theological journals of home and abroad, 
then careful condensation (and translation of foreign 
articles) with the aim of presenting the thought of 
the original article accurately and succinctly. 

This is indeed a welcome service! Two points are 
of special interest to readers of Social Justice Review. 
The digests presented will be of use not only to the 
clergy, but to the laity. Secondly, all branches of 
theological learning will be made available to readers 
so that they have complete coverage of what is being 
accomplished in theological circles through the more 
significant contributions. 

As a forecast, the first issue has a dozen or so well 
presented digests ranging from the encyclical “Humani 
Generis” to a very interesting presentation of morality 
and alcoholism. Of special interest to SJR readers 
is one by Fr. Lecler on “The Formula: cuius regio, eius 
religio”’. 

May Theology Digest flourish! 


Golden, Msgr. J. H., A Friendly Discussion between 


a Protestant Minister and a Catholic Priest 
about Mixed Marriages. The Conventual 
Press, Box 66, 31st Street Station, Detroit 10, 
Mich. 40 pages. 10c per copy; $7.50 for 100 
copies; $60.00 for 1000 copies. 

Many plain facts are brought out in this friendly 
discussion. The language is very plain, sometimes 
even colloquial, and, I think, would be understood by 
everyone. The topic is certainly one which needs 
elucidation in these times and the pamphlet is intended 
for both Catholics and non-Cotholics. 


JOHN JoLIN, S.J., PH.D., S.T.L. 
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Central Bureau of the Central Verein 
8835 Westminster Place, St. Louis 8, Mo. 


Reports and news intended for publication in Social 
Justice Review should be in the hands of the editors 
e later than the 18th of the month preceding publica- 

ion. 


DECLARATIONS OF PITTSBURGH CONVENTION 


(Conclusion) 


Morality in Public and Professional Life 
| ia break-down of morals in public life has be- 


come so evident in the recent past that no one needs 
to go beyond newspaper headlines for abundant proof. 
Shocking though these revelations have been, it is 
even more disturbing that so many Americans can be 
indifferent to this break-down in public morals. En- 
couraging, however, is the increasing interest on the 


part of influential Americans demanding proper ethical 


‘to be loyal 


conduct from their elected or appointed leaders. The 
excuse that “everybody does it’’ is not and cannot be 
justification for any transgression of the moral law. Even 
the pagans of old recognized the principle that “‘private 
morality is a public good.” ‘The opposite is also only 
too true. 


Men in public life have long been reminded that 
a public office is a public trust. To use public office 
for private gain, especially when it involves dishonesty, 
is contemptible and unworthy of any citizen. There is 
no double standard; the rules of Christian ethics apply 
with equal force to private and public life. 


Inasmuch as professional people in our communities 
enjoy a preferred status, both in regard to reputation 
and influence, a special appeal is addressed to them 
to the accepted ethics of their profession. 
or the natural 


fessional men and women are urged to work toward 
eradication of such evils. Writers, lawyers, doctors, 
nurses, pharmacists, teachers, social workers, entertain- 
ers, conscious of proper Christian ethics in their own 
professions, and courageous enough to uphold moral 
conduct, deserve our prayerful support and public ap- 
proval. We pledge ourselves not to support or patron- 
ize members of professions who disregard the precepts 
of Christian morality and professional ethics. 

We note with satisfaction the establishment of an 
increasing number of professional associations or guilds 
under Catholic auspices. We are confident that these 
associations will contribute greatly to the promotion and 
observance of proper professional ethics. 


Drug Addiction Among Youth 


No evil habit so lowers the dignity of man, so 
debases the Godgiven mind and body, as drug addiction. 
Usually engaged in for a thrill, at first with milder 
forms of narcotics, drug addiction insidiously grows 
into a monstrous, utterly debasing and ineradicable 
vice. 

Penal laws and police action, while good in them- 
selves, cannot solve this problem. Almighty God, and 
His natural and divinely revealed law must reign in 
the homes and schools of our nation ere this tragic 


‘Practices that violate God's positive law, 


Aaw, have no place in professional life. Christian pro- evil can be eradicated. 


se 
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Expellees 


Under a presidential directive, which accompanied 
the Displaced Persons Act of 1948 as amended and 
passed in June of 1950, the Displaced Persons Com- 
mission was authorized to make regulations governing 
the admission into the United States of Displaced Per- 
sons of German ethnic origin and of Expellees. 


Notwithstanding the provision of this regulation, we 
have reason to believe that many ethnic Germans were 
declared ineligible for resettlement benefits who should 
have been admitted. Some of the alleged reasons for the 
rejection of these people are membership under the 
Hitler regime in organizations deemed subversive, serv- 
ice in the armed forces of our former enemy, birth 
outside the area of expulsion, and registration after 
the cut-off date of January 1, 1949. There is further 
reason to believe that bias and prejudice on the part 
of the screening officials in Europe have been, in part, 
responsible for the rejection of many deserving ap- 
plicants. 


One direct measure calculated to correct existing 
abuses in our resettlement program is appointment of 
officials charged with the screening process who are 
sympathetic to the plight of the Expellees, or at least 
not antagonistic towards them. 


We entertain the hope that the processing of the 
Expellees, painfully retarded thus far, will be expedited 
to the joy and comfort of many of our American Citi- 
zens who thus far have vainly awaited the arrival of 
persons dear to them, who should be eligible for re- 
settlement in our country under existing regulations, 


justly applied. 


The Christian Family Apostolate 


The Catholic Central Verein has repeatedly pointed 
to the need to strengthen family life as a cornerstone 
in any program for the reconstruction of the present 
disorganized society. We again repeat this plea this 
year, firmly convinced that the need was never more 


urgent. Economic stability for the families of America 


is a fundamental requirement for proper family life, 
but ever more urgent at this time is a re-Christianiza- 
tion of family living. The moral and religious strength 
of society will never rise above the level of that of 
individual families composing it. 


Toward the re-Christianization of our families, for 
their own betterment and that of society, every possible 
spiritual and material resource available must be util- 
ized. We urge the cooperation and participation of our 
members in the Cana Conference Movement, wherever 
possible. Likewise, we strongly urge the cooperation 
of the affiliated organizations of the Central Verein 
in the establishment and maintenance of Maternity 
Guilds, promoted by the National Catholic Women’s 
Union and proved through the years an effective aid to 
Christian married life. In days which need the in- 
fluence of good example, we would remind parents of 
the inestimable power for good to be found in their own 
example. Every family has an individual responsibility 
to make its own specific contribution to the Chris- 
tian Family Apostolate. 
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Expression of Appreciation 


In 1912, there came among us a young priest, the 
Reverend Father Aloisius J. Muench, whose devotion” 
to the noble cause of Catholic Social Action was ap- ' 

arent. We soon discovered in him the capable, un-_ 
selfish leader and co-worker whose presence at our 
conventions, whether local or national, was an essential 
factor of success. Warious promotions had come to 
Father Muench, when, in 1935 the episcopal dignity was 
bestowed on him and the See of Fargo in North Da- | 
kota entrusted to his care. Through all these changes 
his solicitude for the welfare of our organizations had 
not waned. 


But Providence provided for Most Rev. Bishop 
Muench a new and still more important mission. The 
confidence of His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, in Bishop 
Muench was clearly in evidence when he appointed him 
his representative in Germany, which was yet without 
a government of its own. Working hand in hand with 
the American military administration and the German 
bishops, Bishop Muench rendered outstanding services, 
going about doing good and comforting a distracted 
people. 

Once Western Germany was permitted to cultivate 
international relations, the Pope conferred upon Bishop | 
Muench the title Archbishop ad personam and not long 
afterwards appointed him to the important office of | 
Nuncio who resides at the seat of government and is 
the dean of the diplomatic corps. It is this exalted 
position he now occupies. 


The officers and delegates present on this occasion, 
express to his Excellency, Archbishop Muench, our sin- 
cere felicitations, to which we add the fervent prayer 
that God may bless and promote his efforts to aid the 
Church in Germany to re-establish itself and to fulfill _ 
its mission, to bring peace to a sorely tried people. To 
this prayer we add the assurance of our gratitude for 
the message Archbishop Muench addressed to our 
convention. Our officers and members are not alone 
asked to read it, but also to heed the Archbishop’s 


wise counsels and admonitions. 


Finally, the officers and delegates took notice in a 
warm hearted resolution of the absence for the first 
time in forty-three years, of the Director of the Cen- 
tral Bureau from the Verein’s annual Convention. His 
services were acknowledged in flattering terms, and 
added to the greetings extended to him was the as- 
surance, God would be asked to reward his services 
to the cause. 


Although the Declaration of Principles adopted by 
the Pittsburgh Convention may not yet have been 
studied and discussed as generally as is desirable, in- 
formation reaches us from many sources that they are 
being distributed and read. Thus, for instance, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., reports that the topic of discussion at the 
November meeting had been the resolution on ‘The 
Root of Present Day Evils.” 


The Branch, let us add, has continued the laudable 
custom of arranging for a high mass for the Feast 
of the Immaculate Conception, the organizations pa- 
troness. 
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CV Movement Takes Hold in 
Covington 


eo years ago, three commandaries of the Knights 
* of St. John in Covington, Ky., affiliated with the 
-entral Verein. This action on the part of these so- 
ieties was taken after the Co-Director of the Central 
bureau addressed the Knights on the history and ob- 
sctives of the Verein, at the invitation of His Excel- 
=ncy, Bishop Thomas Molloy, Ordinary of Covington, 
vho expressed his desire that the CV become well es- 
ablished in his Diocese. 


Since the time of their affiliation, the Knights of 
t. John in Covington have retained their membership 
a the Verein, although they took no active part in the 
rogram of the latter organization. _We must hasten 
2 explain, however, that this inactivity was not due 
9 lack of interest in the Verein’s program. The truth 
s that the Knights were at a loss to know just how 
2 begin a program of social action such as that pro- 
noted by the CV. The difficulty is readily appreciated 
‘"y any one who knows our movement, which is not 
he result of a year or a decade of effort. The CV 
rogram has been a century in development, embrac- 
mg, as it does at the present time, every phase of the 
‘road field of social action. Individuals and societies 
amply cannot become an active part of a movement 
© vast, yet so solid, simply by “joining up.” It is 
emewhat like embracing the Catholic Faith, which ac- 
jon invariably is preceded by a period of instruction 
md preparation. And this preparation is necessary, 
eecause of the rich content of Catholic belief and the 
erofound influence which that Faith exerts on life. 


It was thus a very reasonable request was made to 
he Central Bureau by the Knights of St. John, through 
heir Spiritual Director, Father Henry Hanses, that some 
epresentative of the CV meet with their officers to 
ratline a program that would enable the Knights to 
vecome active in our movement. Accordingly, on No- 
‘ember 15, Father Suren again went to Covington, 
vhere he met on two successive evenings with the of- 
icers of the Second Regimental District of Kentucky 
nd the representatives of the Commandaries constitut- 
ag this District. The meetings produced gratifying 
esults. There was absolute unanimity among all pres- 
nt on the steps taken toward making the Commanderies 
ctive units in the CV. From henceforth a portion of 
very monthly meeting of both the Regimental District 
nd the several Commandaries will be given over to 
discussion of the Verein’s program. One member in 
ach Commandaty was appointed to make a special 
tudy of our movement. Indicative of the sincerity of 
heit purpose, all fifteen delegates who heard Father 
waren subscribed to Social Justice Review. It is an- 
icipated that in the spring a one-day convention will 
called to expedite the spread of the CV movement 
5 other Catholic organizations in the Covington Dio- 


ese. 
eT he Central Verein depends to a greater extent than 


her societies on an enlightened leadership. Happily 


| 
. * 
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that leadership is not lacking among the Knights of 
St. John. Much of the success of the meetings referred 
to is due to Father Hanses and Col. Albert Hackman, 
President of the Second Reg. Dist. Both showed a 
keen appreciation of the Verein and its program. Pres- 
ent indications warrant the hope that.some day in the 
not too distant future, the CV will have a thriving 
State Branch in Kentucky. 


An Appeal and a Program 


Ne upon a recommendation made by the Com- 
mittee on Social Action and passed by the Board of 
Directors at the Pittsburgh Convention of the CV, the 
Director of the Central Bureau has again sent out a 
Christmas appeal to organizations and individuals in- 
terested in the apostolate of social action to which the 
Bureau has been dedicated this past half century. This 
annual appeal, as is generally known, supplements the 
Bureau's regular income from investments, proven in- 
adequate in late years because of the reduced rate of 
interest. It represents the solitary instance of the Cen- 
tral Bureau making a direct solicitation in its own be- 
half. Also, the appeal is not restricted to the members 
and affiliates of the CV and the NCWU; it is sent 
to individuals and institutions served by the Bureau 
through one or other of its facilities. 


We consider it significant that the Christmas appeal 
has always been well received, as is indicated by the 
generous response accorded it. From this we conclude 
that many people, even outside our organizations, ap- 
preciate the work of the Bureau. The Bureau’s Di- 
rector has consistently refused to exert pressure in his 
letter of appeal. He simply states the general program 
in which the Bureau is engaged, perhaps focusing at- 
tention on one or other activity, while listing a few 
responses received from those helped by the Bureau. 


This year, however, the Director's letter featured a 
listing of seven activities considered essential to a social 
action movement. ‘These activities were so designated 
by no less an authority than Pope Pius XII, who men- 
tioned them in an address to the Congress for the Lay 
Apostolate, convened in Rome in early fall. Very proper- 
ly does the Bureau’s Director ask the question: ‘Hasn't 
this been our program?” ‘To which anyone must nod 
assent who knows anything of the Verein’s program, 
as developed in the course of the century. 


No one enjoys asking for funds. Least of all does 
the Bureau and its Director. Yet the cause served by 
this institution is so praiseworthy that no person of 
good will would consent to an abridgement of its pro- 
gram because of a lack of necessary resources. In this 
spirit is the Christmas appeal made. This much can be 
said in its favor: it does present an opportunity to 
willing souls to participate in a program of which any 


one may be justly proud. 
Fr. VICTOR SUREN 
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Declaration of Principles Not 
Well-received 


TE first printing of the Declaration of the Pitts- 
burgh Convention published by the Bureau has now 
been distributed. But this number, 5,000 copies, is 
not very impressive, considering their value as a basis 
of discussion of today’s problems and a means of form- 
ing and influencing a sound Catholic opinion on mat- 
ters of international and national concern. A number 
of affiliated societies have requested large quantities 
of the Declarations—one order was for 1,000 copies— 
but in all only 4% of the societies affiliated with our 
national federation have thus far taken advantage of 
the Bureau’s offering to send free copies of the Declara- 
tions. 


About 8,500 copies of the Declarations of the Quincy 
Convention (1950) were distributed. According to 
present indications we will not equal last year’s record, 
although the subject matter discussed is as good and 
the need of an alert, well-informed Catholic laity grows 
with each succeeding year. 


Guide Right 


B* no means only chaplains or pastors ask for 
copies of “Guide Right” from the Bureau. Fre- 
quently the men in the service, who find our imprint 
in a copy of the brochure that had reached them, re- 
quest to be sent a second one. This Private writes: 


“I am a soldier in the army now, down here in 
Texas. I have one of your booklets, called ‘Guide 
Right, for Soldiers,” that I received from my pastor 
at home, and it is certainly interesting. If you have 
any copies left, I sure would like to have one. I am 
willing to pay for whatever you may send me.” 


Dime and Penny Collections 


{Fs the early days of the Bureau few meetings were 
held by District and State Leagues at which there 
was not a collection taken up for our institution. 
This custom became obsolete after the Endowment Fund 
had been established, and it was not revived when 
the need for more funds for the Bureau became appar- 


ent because of the reduction in the’ buying power of 
the dollar. 


However, there is an organization here and there 
which has either continued the collection over the 
years or adopted anew this policy. 


There come to mind the St. Louis District League 
and St. Francis De Sales Benevolent Society, of St. 
Louis, and the Kansas State League. Once again the 
convention of this organization, conducted at St. Marks 
in November, took up a collection which netted $67.69. 
This contribution is intended for the Bureau’s Assist- 
anec Fund. 
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Kansas Promotes Open Forum 


peak one thing the crisis of our times demands of’ 
all right-minded people is the will to understand! 
the nature of the moral and political debacle Chris-+ 
tian civilization has suffered. We cannot continue to} 
drift as we have drifted the past fifty years; particularly 
the nations of the West must strive to create a new and || 
better political, economic and social order than the: 
one which has grown up so haphazardly in the past} 
two hundred years. 


Various means to promote a better understanding | 
of the great problems of today must be adopted. Public } 
forums, ably conducted, are well adapted to this pur-- 
pose. It is therefore welcome information that the} 
Catholic Union of Kansas conducted in inter-parochial | 
meeting on December 10 which was devoted to the: 
disussion of the contemplated World Federation. 


The meeting, held in St. Joseph parish at Andale, , 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph King, Pastor, debated the rea- + 
sons favorable to the development of the federative : 
principle on a world scale but also the difficulties a. 
scheme of this kind presents. The attitude towards } 
this plan expressed by the Holy Father was also stressed. 
The Pope has welcomed the ideal of one world under ' 
Christ, without, however, endorsing the plan as it now’ 
appears. 


The meeting was attended by about one hundred- 
twenty men, representing a number of parishes. More-- 
over, the clergy was well represented. 


Relief Needs Unabated 


Te the plea of the father of a family of refugees, 
one of whose children had just come home from 
a hospital, to which he had been confined for seven 
weeks, the pastor of a Catholic parish in Oldenburg 
adds the following endorsement: ‘““We recommend the 
petition to you, because it is impossible for this 
diaspora parish, consisting largely of refugees, to alleviate 
so many cases of need.” 


Many of the requests for aid received in recent 
weeks stress the lack of clothing, bedding, and other 
means to protect the undernourished bodies of these 
exiles against the cold. Even priests beg for pieces 
of clothing which they are unable to purchase for lack 
of income. 3 


a 


A German mother of five children, whose husband 
returned from the War consumptive, had her appeal 
for help verified by the pastor of her parish in the 
city of Bonn. He wrote us: “The family D. . . . lives 
in most unfavorable conditions and is seriously in need 
of aid. Although in need, the home is well kept. 
The environment of the barracks, where they reside, 
is not the best. Help would also promote the religious 
life of this family.” 
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Convention Preparations 


, Ae fifty people, officers and members of the 
CU and NCWU of Missouri, attended a meet- 
ing in Immaculate Conception Parish, St. Louis—the 
parish of Fr. Victor Suren—on November 28. Mr. 
‘Cyril Furrer, general Chairman, announced that Mrs. 
Joseph Frank, of St. Louis, has been chosen active 
‘women’s representative on the Convention commit- 
tee. Honorary chairmen are Mr. Fred Grumich, Jr., 
and Mrs. B. Henry, Presidents of the CU and NCWU 
of Missouri. Miss Eleanor Grieb was appointed Secre- 
tary and Mr. Philip Kleba, Treasurer of the Com- 
mittee. Mr. William F. Rohman is chairman of the 
finance committee. 

The Central Bureau will have charge of arranging 
the programs of the various sessions, and a committee 
of the clergy will provide for the religious services. A 
special meeting of the clergy, who have affiliates of 
the CU and NCWU of Missouri in their parishes, is 
to be held in Hotel Sheraton, St. Louis, on December 
27, to discuss preparations for the national Convention. 


An Early Start 


CTING in behalf of the Texas State Branch, Mr. 

Frank C. Gittinger, of San Antonio, has made an 
eatly beginning to solicit the quota the organization 
has accepted as its share to the Central Bureau Suste- 
nance Fund for the coming year. As Mr. Gittinger 
states, Texas has never shirked its duty towards the 
Central Verein and the Central Bureau. Hence he 
feels warranted to declare ‘the societies will again 
do their share this year.” It appears from the letter 
that for three years past every society in the organization 
favorably responded to the appeal. This is undoubtedly 
a record that the Catholic Union of Texas has a right 
to feel proud of. 


The Verein’s Program 


oe members of the Central Verein who were 
not present at the Pittsburgh Convention would be 
considerably enlightened and also inspired by read- 
ing the address of Rev. Victor Suren, Co-Director of 
the Central Bureau, delivered at Pittsburgh, on ‘The 
Central Verein has a Program.” The speaker gave 
quite a comprehensive description of the history and 
work of the Central Verein from its inception, which 
would interest our members. But he dwelt particularly 
on the work of the CV since the inauguration of the 
Social Action program, which began during the pon- 
tificate of Bl. Pius X. The work of the CV and the 
Bureau up to the present day is also considered. Our 
membets should all read carefully, this popularized 
synthesis of the CCVA’s program of Catholic social 
thought and action. The address will be reprinted in 
the Proceedings of the Pittsburgh Convention. In- 
dividual copies of the 8-page mimeographed address are 
available in limited numbers upon application to the 
Central Bureau. 


S17. 


Apostolate of the Printed Word 


HILE thanking the Bureau for sending him a 

few Catholic magazines from time to time, a 
member of the Society of Don Bosco assures us that 
“to read through one of these magazine’s provides a 
real recreation of the mind.” Such reading matter is 
declared a companion on the long and tiresome jour- 
neys made on foot through the jungles of Assam. “A 
missionary in a pagan land where Christianity has en- 
tered only some twenty years ago, becomes lonely at 
times, but with a good book in his hands he feels less 
forgotten.” The missionary, therefore, expresses him- 
self deeply appreciative of the services the Bureau ren- 
ders him. 


At present, the Bureau is mailing Catholic magazines 
regularly to two bishops, fifteen priests and twenty- 
five institutions of learning in India, all of whom 
are grateful for the service rendered them. We on 
our part must ask to be kept supplied with copies 
of the Eccleszastical Review, The Homiletic Review, the 
Catholic Digest, etc., in order that we may satisfy the 
urgent requests addressed to us by missionaries. 


Where Aid is Needed 


TH disquieting news from the Philippines, reported 
from time to time in the daily press, should re- 
mind American Catholics of their obligation to aid 
the missionaries laboring in those islands. 


In a letter to the Bureau an experienced missionary 
asks us to help to reconstruct the Catholic Elementary 
School of his parish. “We accommodate more than 
six hundred elementary pupils in the shack of a school,” 
he writes, ‘‘under conditions hardly bearable for both 
teachers and pupils. There is, therefore, an urgent 
need of constructing an elementary school or house, 
were it only to meet the requirements of school regu- 
lations. This development cannot, however, be material- 
ized without the generous assistance of our friends.” 


In the letter the missianary thanks us for the sym- 
pathy we had shown for his work in the past by ex- 
tending to him financial aid to help rehabilitate the 
Catholic High School of his mission. 


It appears from a communication come out of 
Southern India that our monthly is appreciated in the 
Carmelite monasteries of that country. “I am very 
grateful to you,” writes the Prior of one of such in- 
stitution, for the help extended to us. Let me re- 
quest you to continue to send your publications to me. 
The Fathers of our monastery, and the staff and stu- 
dents of our Sacred Heart College and High School 
are making the best use of them.” 
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Neglected Opportunities 


yao by the spirit of Catholic Action, mem- 
bers of the CV should consider it an obligation 
on their part to make known the principle and pro- 
gram of our organization and to distribute the literature 
the Bureau makes available to our members. 

There is ample proof that it is not impossible to 
participate in an apostolate of this kind. At times, 
members report astonishing results of their efforts to 
promote sound public opinion. Thus, we received 
a copy of a German daily, the Rochester Abenpost, 
of the 13th of November, containing a complete trans- 
lation of one of the trenchant resolutions adopted by 
our Pittsburgh Convention. This German version was 
published under a prominent headline, “The Catholic 
Convention Discusses Prevailing Demoralization.” 


District Activities 
St. Louis and County Dist. League 


MEETING of this unit of the CU of Missouri 

was held in the new Kolping House, St Louis, 
on December 3. President Herman J. Kohnen held 
the chair. In the course of the meeting, members of 
the Kolping Society explained the origin and pur- 
pose of their organization, its development in the 
United States and their hopes for the extension of the 
work of their Society in St. Louis. 

Mr. James Zipf reported on the meeting of the Board 
of Directors, CU of Missouri, and referred to the com- 
munication received from Archbishop Ritter in which 
he encourage the CU and NCWU of Missouri to con- 
tinue and enhance their endeavors along the lines of 
Catholic social action. Mr. Zipf also referred to a 
letter received from Msgr. Vogelweid, asking that the 
meeting of the legislative committees of men and 
women to be held in the spring of 1952. A discussion 
of the activities of the anti-Catholic writer, Paul Blans- 
hard, is to be held at this meeting. 

Mr. Cyril Furrer; Chairman of the 1952 Convention 
Committee, reported on preparations for next year’s 
national Convention in St. Louis. The report on a 
meeting of the Arrangements Committee is referred 
to in another article. Messrs. Zipf and Menniges re- 
ported on their attendance at a meeting of the Arch- 
diocesan Council of Catholic Men, as delegates of 
the District League, on November 25. Rev. Aloisius 
Wempe, Spiritual Director of the League, gave his tre- 
actions to reading of two books by Paul Blanshard, 
which are anti-Catholic in tone. A rather general dis- 
cussion on the motivation behind this type of literature 
followed. The Penny collection of $7.20 was donated 
to the Chaplains’ Aid Fund of the Central Bureau. 


Among the contributions to the Bureau’s Christmas 
fund there is one that testifies in a peculiar man- 
ner to the fidelity of certain of our members. The 
donor, in signing the gift card, adds to his name and 
address, in Kansas City, Mo., the brief remark: “I 
am ninety-two years old!” 
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Death of Life Members 


"TE loss by death of two life members, still in the 
prime of life, will make itself felt to our organiza- 
tion. While the late James Post was not yet so wellknown 
in the national organization, he had an established reputa- 
tion in his native Arkansas. Had he lived, we would 
have profited from his knowledge and experience in 
rural economic affairs. The deceased operated a large 
poultry farm and a cooperative winery at Altus, where 
his estimable grandparents had established themselves 
after their arrival in America. In addition, he filled the 
office of secretary and treasurer of the Farmers’ Mu- 
tual Aid Association and director of the Franklin 
County Farm Bureau Cooperative store. Elected presi- 
dent of the Catholic Union of Arkansas, Post found it 
impossible to carry out the obligations of this office, 
and hence resigned from office to the regret of all. 
Finally, death by accident took Post from a busy life 
and a large family. 


At a time, when a group of young men in St. Louis 
were particularly devoted to promoting the organiza- 
tion of a youth’s branch of the Catholic Union of 
Missouri, the name of Frank Prendergast was frequent- 
ly mentioned as one of the interested champions of 
the movement. Of an active mind, deeply interested 
in the cause, he devoted much time and energy to 
imbuing others with ardor for Catholic action. In 
fact, the evidences of his interest in the movement led 
to Frank Prendergast’s election -as Secretary of the St. 
Louis and St. Louis County District League. Moreover, 
he put his seal to his interest in the national organiza- 
tion by inscribing himself among its life members. His 
mame is worthy of being carried on the CV’s in 
memoriam scroll. 


Necrology 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Peter Engel 


P until a few years, until declining health limited 
his activities, the late Msgr. Engel, Pastor of St. 


Elizabeth’s Parish, E. St. Louis, Illinois, visited the Cen- 


tral Bureau occasionally, and participated in our mis- 
sion activities. Death came to him at the age of 82 
years on November 2. Msgr. Engel was the oldest 
alumnus of Subiaco Abbey in Arkansas, where he pur- 
sued his preparatory studies for the priesthood. He also | 
attended St. Francis College, Quincy, and Louvain Uni- 
versity in Belgium, for his theological studies. 

Funeral services were held from the deceased pastor's 
parish on November 5. Most Rev. Albert Zuroweste, 
Bishop of Belleville, presided at the Mass and preached 
the funeral sermon. 


Alois E. Sittel 


One of the oldest and most faithful members of 
the Western Catholic Union and of the Catholic Union 
of Illinois was lost in the death on October 29 of 
Mr. Alois E. Sittel of Joliet, Ill. He was a member of - 
St. Aloisius Branch, No. 21, for 57 yeats, of which 
he was an officer at various times. He also attended 
conventions of the Catholic Union of Illinois as a dele- 


gate of WCU group since 1897, and was present at 
quite a few national conventions of the Central Verein. 
As a tribute to the sterling qualities of Brother Sittel, 
the Western Catholic Union Record states in part (De- 
cember, 1951, p. 3-4); “Long will his friends, and 
especially his WCU brothers and co-workers in Joliet, 
remember Brother Alois. He has set an example of 
loyalty and persistent activity in the WCU. . . He ex- 
emplified a real brotherly love by his good advice given 
to members, and he was ever faithful in visiting the 
sick and giving consolation to the members of Branch 
21, either at home or in the hospital.” 
- The funeral services for Mr. Sittel were conducted 
from St. John’s Church, Joliet, on October 31, with 
Rev. Firmin Weber, O.F.M., as celebrant. The only 
immediate survivor of the deceased is a niece, Mrs. 
Mary Bartz, of Joliet. 


Miscellany 


ik is symptomatic of the age that an organization 
such as our Kansas Branch should have felt con- 
‘strained to warn its members against planned parent- 
‘hood. The authors of the resolution, adopted by the 
Fortieth Convention, declared that information on the 
subject was being spread with insidious cleverness not 
_alone outside but also inside of Catholic circles. The 
alleged need of the measure is being advertised “with 
unholy zeal and exaggerated urgency.” But, as the 
resolution points out, the medical profession is not 
-at all at one with such views. 


’ 


On the last day of November there was dispatched 
from the Central Bureau a consignment of 46 
bales clothing, and 9 cases of children’s food, medi- 
cines and religious articles. These materials were ad- 
dressed to Catholic missionaries and mission stations 
in eight states of the north, northwest and south and 
southwestern sections of the United States. 

It is because the members of the CV, particularly 
of the NCWU from the various State Branches, have 
kept the Bureau's store room supplied with articles 
for the missions, that this shipment was possible. Our 
donations provide an indispensable aid to those preaching 
the gospel and extending the influence of Christian 
education and culture in the mission fields of our coun- 


try. 


Sony a Hee ete ipme See 


erase 


One of the recent visitors at the Central Bureau 
was Sister M. Erentrudis, a German author and 
-school-founder, who came to St. Louis as one of a 
number of cities visited by her on a tour of inspection 
of educational centers in the United States. Sister 
Erentrudis was the first member of a teaching Order 
of Sisters to visit the United States as a member of 
‘the Student Personnel Exchange Group—a project 
sponsored by the U. S. Government. 

The Central Bureau had been in touch with Sr. Eren- 
trudis for a number of years in connection with her 
telief work and educational projects in post-war Ger- 
many. Her itinerary also included Milwaukee, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Baltimore, Mankato, Minn., St. Paul, 


i 


Z 
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Chicago, Boston and New York. While in St. Louis 
she paid an extended visit to the Mother house of the 
Sisters of Notre Dame, to which order she belongs. 


On December 11 a meeting was held in Assump- 
tion Parish, Mattese, (St. Louis County) Mo., for 
the purpose of discussing and organizing a parish credit 
union. The discussion was lead by Mr. Philip Kleba 
of St. Louis, who has been a promoter and organizer 
of credit unions for about 20 years. He is at present 
manager and treasurer of the St. Francis de Sales Parish 
Credit Union in St. Louis. 

Fourteen men of the parish were present on the 
occasion, and a deposit was made for a charter providing 
for the immediate beginning of the credit union. The 
Pastor, Fr. Ferdinand Wieberg, was also approached 
about the possibility of having the parish Holy Name 
Society join the CU of Missouri. 


Our Kansas group is exerting itself in a laudable 
manner. The affiliation of a mew society was fe- 
ported to the inter-parochial meeting of the Catholic 
Union of Kansas, held at Andale, early in December. 

The new affiliate, of Wellington, Kansas, is known 
as St. Rose Legion. Its extraordinary features are the 
constitution and bylaws written in Spanish and English. 
Moreover, the membership is closed and only properly 
qualified men, invited to join, are accepted for mem- 


bership. 


Contributions to the CV Library 


General Library 


REV. FR. HY. J. TENNESSEN, Minnesota. 
Roma, N. Y.,°1916. Trials of a Translator, N. Y., 
1949. Christian Denominations, Indiana, 1913.—E S- 
TATE OF RT. REV. J. B. VORNHOLYT, Kan- 
sas. St. John Capistran Reformer, St. Louis, 1947. 
Pastor and Marriage Cases, N. Y., 1945. Burma 
Surgeon Returns, N. Y., 1946. Liturgy of the Mass., 
St. Louis, 1950. Statuta Dioecesana, Kansas, 1907. 
Ecclesia Orans, Freiburg, 1920. Elementa Theologiae 
Dogmaticae, Vols. I and II, Paris, 1861. Catholics in 
Early Platte Purchase (to 1845) and in Nodaway Co. 
(to 1930), Mo., 1934. Analecta (Encyclical of Pius 
X on Modernism) no date. Life of Jesus Christ; Naev; 
1914, 4 vol. Manuale Theologiae Moralis, Vols. I, II, 
Ill. Die Heiligen Schriften des Neuen Testamentes.— 
HON. FRANK M. KARSTEN, Washington, D. 
C. United States and Spain, N. Y., 1951. Annual 
Report of American Historical Assn. for year 1948, 
vol. I. Proceedings. Washington, D. C—BUNDES- 
MINISTERIUM FUER GESAMTDEUT- 
SCHE FRAGEN, Berlin, Das Berliner Schloss 
und sein Untergang, Berlin, 1951—ES ADNAN “UR (ee 
REV. MSGR. R. B. SCHULER, Mo.: Forma- 
tion of Christendom, London, 1898. Life of John Car- 
dinal McCloskey, N. Y., 1918. 

Library of German Americana 

REV. FR. HY. J. TENNESSEN, Minn.: Rise 
and Progress of Province of St. Joseph of Capuchin 
Order in U. S., 1857-1907, N. Y., 1907 —-REV. A. A. 
WEMPE, Mo.: Messenger St. Francis De Sales 
Parish, St. Louis, 9 vols., 1942 to 1950 incl. One Bible, 
German.—_MISS C. PAUK, Mo.: Die Messe, und 
ihre Ceremonien in der morgen und _ abendlandischen 
Kirche, Baltimore, 1881—MR. MA THIAS WEI- 
DEN, New York: Franz Daniel Pastorius, 1651-1719, 
ING, Nig aE 
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Acknowledgment of Monies 
and Gifts Received 


Make Checks and Money Orders Payable to 
Central Bureau of the CV. 


Address, Gentral Bureau, 3835 Westminster Place, 
St. Louis 8, Missouri 


Donations to the Central Bureau 


Previously reported: $5,196.61; C. K. of A. Br. 993, 
Morrilton, Ark., $5; German Catholic Federation of 
California, $3; E. B. Albus, Pa., $7.50; New Jersey 
Branch C.C.V. of A., $2; Mrs. Catherine Behnke, Cal., 
$1; St. Peter’s Benev. Soc., St. Charles, Mo., $10; 
Mrs. M. Misbach, Conn., $1; New York State Branch 
CCV, $210; Sundry minor items, 25c; Total to and in- 
cluding December 18, 1951, $5,436.36. 


Chaplain’s Aid Fund 


Previously reported: $235.45; St. Francis de Sales 
Beney. Soc., St. Louis, $3; New York Local Branch 
CCV, $20; CWU of New York, Inc., N..Y., $25; St. 
Louis & St. Louis County District League, $7.20; Total 
to and including December 18, 1951, $290.65. 


Christmas Collection 


Miss Elizabeth Oettershagen, IIll., $2; Rt. Rev. Jos. 
A. Vogelweid, Mo., $10; Aug. Rechner, Iil., $5; Jos. 
Plassmeyer, Mo., $1; E. C. Kuyath, Mo., $2; B. L. 
Barhorst, Mo., $5; A. G. Wackenheim, Mo., $25; St. 
Joseph’s Soc., Jasper, Ind., $1; 8. Utz, Conn., $2.50; Rt. 
Rev. John Hummel, Wis., $50; Rt. Rev. P. Schnetzer, 
Tex., $5; F. X. Mangold, Ill., $10; Assumption Church, 
Lemay, Mo., $1; Rev. F. G. Wieberg, Mo., $1; R. 
Boehle, Sr., Ill., $3; Rev. G. Regenfuss, Wis., $2; Ef- 
fingham County PrintingCo., Ill, $25; Rev. A. A. 
Wempe, Mo., $20; Wm. L. Igoe, Mo., $10; J. A. Kutz, 
Mo., $5; Rev. F. J. Ostendorf, Tll., $10; J. N. Sommer, 
Mo., $10; J. A. Sullentrop, Kans., $15; F. Weber, Mo., 
$5; Rev. J. A. Becker, Wis., $2; Clara Daleiden, II1., 
$25; Provincialate of the Capuchins, Detroit, Mich., 
$10; Rev. J. Haskamp, Neb., $5; H. B. Dielmann, Tex., 
$10; Rev. M. M. Hoffman, Ia., $10; Holy Family Mission 
House, Clayton, Mo., $5; N. Schumacher, la., $5; Juli- 
ana Scheppers, Mo., $1; E. L. Zoernig, Mo., $10; Mrs. 
Rose Gauvain, Mo., $1; Miss Amalia Grob, Tex., $25; 
Jos. Kessler, Mo., $8; Rev. J. F. Foley, O.S.B., Ark., 
$5; Leo Hammer, Ark., $5; Leo J. Kelly, Ill., $5; Moth- 
ers, St. Elizabeth Day Nursery, St. Louis, $10; Miss 
Emilie Zernitz, Conn., $5; Mrs. M. J. Leonard, Minn., 
oils I de Vollmer, Ind. $i) Rey iPisJ. (Cuny, Conn, 
$10; St. Joseph Soc., Mt. Hope, Kans., $2; Josephinum 
Review, Worthington, O., $2; Rev. A. Mersinger, Mo., 
$2; J. L. Steinbugler, N. Y., $5; A. J. Benning, Wis., 
5Oes devas He Ja, Bily,. ex.) Slab eikevenkl. Joakeante 
mann, Mich., $10; Essex County NCWU, N. J., $5; 
St. Joseph’s Church, St. Louis, $10; Rev. L. G. Kasper, 
Wis., $3; Rev. J. G. Rewinkel, Conn., $5; St. Augustine 
Ct. 359 C.O.F., Chicago, Ill, $5; T. H. Stemper, Wis., 
$10; T. H. Volkert, Ind., $1; F. Gittinger, Tex., $10; 
Rev. J. M. Denner, Mo., $10; Rev. S.A. Fasig, Pa., 
$5; Rev. J. M. Thill, Wis., $3; Rev. S. M. Brueckmann, 
O.S.B., S. Dak., $1; F. C. Kuppers, Minn., $10; Rev. 
A. C. Schnellenberger, Ind., $15; Thekla Doniat, II1., 
$2; J. M. Aretz, Minn., $2; Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Ott, 
Ill., $5; Rev. Conrad Herda, O.S.B., Tex., $10; J. B. 
Goedeker, Mo., $5; Rev. J. M. Louis, Mich., $2; Val 
J. Peter, Neb., $10; F. A. Kueppers, Minn., $5; W. D. 
Jochems, Kans., $10; Holy Name Soc., Cottleville, Mo., 
$2; J. B. Wermuth, N. Y., $5; Miss Frances Sailor, 
N. D., $20; ‘Rev. W. Byron, Minn., $5; Dr. J. L. Frey, 
NTS ie Yu $3 ; Rt. ‘Rev. A. T. Strauss, Mo., $10; Rev. 
J. Henrich, N. Y., $10; T. J. Arnold, Ark., $25; F. 
R. Wolf, Pa., $1; Rev. A. M. Jaschke, Ill, $5; N. N. 
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Swanton, O., $1; A. Janisch, Wis., $1; A. J. Loeffler, 
Minn., $10; W. C. Bruce, Wis., $10; Mrs. Wm. Boerner, . 
Tex., $1.50; Dr. B. N. Lies, Kans., $25; N. N. St. Charles, 
Mo., $1; Rt. Rev. J. J. Schmit, O., $10; J. J. France, 
N. Y., $5; E. A. Medler, Mo., $2; Delaware Branch ° 
NCWU, $10; Rt. Rev. B. Sinne, Nebr., $10; St. Francis . 
Convent, Springfield, Ill., $10; F. Jungbauer, Minn., - 
$5; H. Schneider, Minn., $1; Mrs. Kath. Jennemann, © 
Mo., $1; Rev. F. J. Kreuskamp, O., $5; C. Stelzer, Mo., 
$5; Math. Marten, N. Y., $1; Mrs. A. A. Bongner, Mo., _ 
$2; Rev. J. Bremerich, Mo., $5; Rev. F. L. Tschann, 
Minn., $5; Miss Theresia Lampe, Kans., $5; Mrs. John — 
Mayer, Tex., $1; Rev. J. J. Goff, Ill., $10; C. Schweick- - 
ert, Ill., $3; A. W. Neuwoehner, Ia., $10; F. Schroeder, 
Mo., $1; J. Uhlenkott, Ida., $5; Rt. Rev. J. Mies, 
Mich., $5; H. Stuckert, Ore., $2.50; Rev. P. Minwegen, | 
Mo., $5; Rev. A. E. Westhoff, Mo., $5; CWU of Holy 
Trinity Church, Boston, Mass., $5; Rev. C. N. R. Me- 
Coy, Mo., $10; St. Boniface Br. 2 WCU, Springfield, 
Ill., $5; Holy Redeemer Church, Clarksville, Ark., $5; — 
Knights of St. John, Schenectady, N. Y., $10; Sacred 
Heart Ct. 264 C.O.F., Springfield, Ill., $5; Sacred Heart 
Men’s Soc., Colwich, Kans., $10; Catholic Union of 
Kansas, $10; J. F. Suellentrop, Kans., $10; Most Rev. | 
J. M. Mueller, D.D., Ia., $50; Gertrude Engbring, IIl.,: 
$5; Wm. Mersinger, Mo., $10; J. H. Zipf, Mo., $2; St. — 
Gabriel’s Church, Washington, D. C., $10; Mrs. Anna 
Waider, Cal., $1; Rt. Rev. J. A. Neumann, Ill., $25; H. 
Renschen, Ill., $5; E. C. Lindenschmidt, Ind., $5; Total — 
to and including December 18, 1951, $994.00. 


St. Elizabeth Settlement 


Previously reported: $8,442.54; Interest Income, $35; — 
From children attending, $1,096.69; Greater St. Louis 
Community Chest, $630; Total to and including De- — 
cember 18, 1951, $10,204.23. 


European Relief 


Previously reported: $1,738.90; J. Kommer, IIL., $25; 9 
E. C. St. Louis, $45; St. Francis Convent, Springfield, — 
Ill., $10; J. Schneider, Tex., $25; A. M. L., Mo., $30;- 
Chicago District NCWU, Ill, $10; St. Gertrude’s Con- 
vent, Cottonwood, Ida., $3; Mrs. Catherine Hahn, Conn., 
$5; B. Dittlinger, Tex., $800; Olson, Donnerberg & — 
Co., St. Louis, $15; Total to and including December 
18, 1951, $2,706.90. i] 


| Catholic Missions he 
. Previously reported: $5,739.07; Wm. J. Sullivan, Hin 4 
$20; Margaret Warnecke, N. Y., $30; Mary Murphy, % 
Ill, $2; Mrs. C. B. Tupper, N. ¥., $18; Sr. Aemiliana, 
Ill, $15; St. Joseph’s Convent, Monterey, Cal., $4; _ 
Allegheny Cty. Section CCV, Pittsburgh, Pa., $10.99; 
St. Gertrude’s Convent, Cottonwood, Ida., $12; St. Fran- 
cis Convent, Springfield, Ill., $5; New York Local Br. 
CCV, $1; Mrs. Cath. Hahn, Conn., $10; Conn. State 
Br. CCV, $5; Margaret Miller, Minn., $5; CWU of 
New York, Inc., N. Y., $5; N. N. Mission Fund, $45; 
= - eee ae P. Thauberger, Can., $3; Mrs. 

. A. Arnke, Cal., $5; Total to and in ing Decem- 
ber 18, 1951, $5,938.06. ee ae 


a 


Gifts in Kind * 
were received from the following men and otganizationsa 
of men up to and including December 18, 1951. : 


WEARING APPAREL: Very Rev. Leo P. 
Henkel, Ill., (Clothing, coats, shoes, gloves); Johnson, 
Serle & Shinkle Shoe Co., St. Louis, (485 pairs new 
shoes). 

BOOKS: Rev. A. A. Wempe, Mo., (9 complete vol-~ 

AY. , : plete vol- 
umes of St. Francis de Sales M neon. -ORn ve 
1 Heilige Sehritt) owe es Messenger (1942-1950), 

MISCELLANBOUS: 8. Stave, Mon enema 

laneous articles), ah” aes teneee" 


